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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


THERE are two reasons why, despite the 
great mass of books now appearing, I have 
felt justified in putting out this small volume. 
It tells the story of a worthwhile life, a life 
of high endeavor and constant striving. As 
Karl Goldmark himself tells us in the Recol- 
lections, “Not every person has the brains, the 
elasticity, nor the untiring iron will to learn— 
a thing I have retained to old age—which 
drives one to keep on educating one’s self even 
while earning a living.” But, apart from the 
content, these Recollections possess a literary 
interest. They win the reader’s attention at 
‘once by their perfect simplicity. Later, one 
begins to appreciate how charmingly the story 
is told and it is always vivid. At moments— 
when the author feels strongly—it has a mov- 
ing, almost lyric quality. It may be truly said 
that, whether he expresses himself in music or 
in words, Karl Goldmark is always the artist. 
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TRANSLATOR’S INTRODUCTION 


He was born in a little Hungarian village, 
and never went to school. Except for a few 
months’ instruction in music, he was, in every 
field, practically self-taught. If genius, as 
some one has defined it, is the capacity for tak- 
ing infinite pains, then surely Goldmark had 
something of the divine gift. It is the courage 
and steadfast purpose which breathe from 
every page of my uncle’s little sketch which 
make it a human document of lasting value. 

His music still delights the Vienna that he 
so dearly loved. Recently a monument was 
erected over his grave. At the unveiling a 
large number of distinguished government offi- 
cials, famous musicians, artists from every field, 
delegates from his native village and from 
Gmunden, his summer home for forty years, 
assembled to honor his memory. 

I owe thanks to my sister Josephine Gold- 
mark for generous aid. 

ALIcE GoLpMARK BRANDEIS. 

September, 1927. 
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PREFACE 


“From the lofty height of eighty-five years 
I look down with sadness upon the garden of 
my youth, luxuriantly blossoming. . . .” So 
Goldmark wrote to a woman friend not very 
long before his death. But even after he had 
attained the age of the patriarch he took an 
active interest in the events of the day. Early 
in 1915 he died. Fate which in his youth had 
brought him many cares, turned to him in 
after years a smiling and friendly face. Thus 
it was granted to him to live out his life with 
fame undimmed. Well might he speak of the 
blooming garden of his youth. This garden 
never failed to greet him in all its springtime 
radiance. The popularity of The Queen of 
Sheba, the violin concertos, The Rustic Wed- 
ding, and other compositions never faded. 

Although Goldmark was born in Keszthely, 
he should be counted among the Viennese com- 
posers. In his well-known appeal in which 
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he urged Ed. Hanslick to exert his influence 
for The Queen of Sheba, he calls himself un- 
hesitatingly an Austrian composer. This ap- 
peal is included in the Recollections which fol- 
low. Moreover it was published by Hanslick 
in the ninth volume of his Modern Opera. On 
one occasion when Massenet was asked to de- 
fine the difference between Brahms and Strauss, 
he answered most charmingly: “Brahms est 
Pame de Vienne, Strauss en est le parfum.” 
This description of Brahms could have equally 
well been applied to Goldmark. He was the 
very spirit, the soul of this city. To it he 
had come, an unknown young violinist and it 
was here that he reached the pinnacle of his 
fame. He personified also the pre-revolutionary 
Vienna in process of changing from the mere 
seat of a monarch to a modern metropolis. 
Strauss gave to one of the most beautiful of his 
waltzes, which was composed in this period of 
the city’s rebirth and the flowering of his own 
genius, the name “New Vienna.” The title 
is symbolic. The same joyous brightness, the 
same festive mood, appear in Goldmark’s opera, 
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in the Strauss waltz, in Makart’s paintings, and 
in the architecture of the new Vienna with its 
riot of gold and color. In all of these, in the 
delight in splendor, yea, even in extravagance, 
the great Viennese economic development of 
the seventies finds expression. 

There is no need of introducing Goldmark 
to the reader. His style reached its full de- 
velopment in The Queen of Sheba. On one 
occasion a Viennese wit introduced him to a 
stranger as Court Composer to the Queen of 
Sheba. It was a delicate compliment. He 
put all of himself into this opera. It was a 
thing finished and mature. ‘There was no oc- 
casion to add or change anything; his first 
attempt—and a masterpiece. His later works 
are all true children of The Queen of Sheba. 
They remind always of their mother. 

Besides the passion and dramatic power of 
this opera, its most characteristic feature is the 
use of exotic oriental music. It is the woof 
of the fabric—not introduced merely occa- 
sionally as in the Abduction, or in the Ruins of 
‘Athens. In form, Goldmark’s opera was, hap- 
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pily for his audiences, a compromise between 
the Wagnerian opera with its recitative accom- 
panied by motifs and the old conventional 
opera with its arias. Because of these two inno- 
vations the “Queen” marks the beginning of 
a new era in opera. Both features reappear 
developed almost into a system, in the compo- 
sitions of the Modern Italian school which has 
led the world in opera during the last few 
decades. The success of these men is surely 
due in no small measure to the introduction of 
exotic music and the above-mentioned compro- 
mise inform. One need only mention Puccini! 

Goldmark’s music was not his only achieve- 
ment. He was also a clever writer. But Gold- 
mark, the writer on music, has been entirely 
forgotten. The Master himself refers in his 
Memoirs to some of his musical criticisms. 
They are intelligent and convincing. In them 
he emphatically maintained that Jewish-ori- 
ental-exotic music could exert a stimulating 
influence upon our western art, and he was 
one of the first to do it. 

Goldmark began his Memoirs as I learn 
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from a courteous letter of Frau Minna Hegen- 
barth Goldmark in 1910, when he was eighty. 
The outbreak of the war interrupted his writ- 
ing; he died before the work could be resumed 
and finished. In these pages we look, as 
through a window, into his life, peering not 
only‘into the great halls where the entertain- 
ments took place, but also into the chambers 
where hidden emotions, where aspirations and 
hopes—anxiety and want were to be found. 
We survey Vienna’s development from the 
stormy revolutionary days of 1848 to the most 
recent times and see how the surge of the great 
movements of history was felt, even in the closet 
of the poor violinist. Step by step all of a 
man’s life is revealed to us. It is a world in 
miniature. Throughout we feel Goldmark’s 
distinguished and charming personality. We 
become his intimates and assuredly his friends. 
Dr. FERDINAND SCHERBER. 
Vienna, September, 1921. 
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FOREWORD 


THESE recollections are written at eighty, 
entirely from memory with the exception of my 
two war experiences. It is therefore probable 
that some dates during this long period of time 
may be incorrect. Although I am of the opin- 
ion that a man can himself best tell the story 
of his development—others are better qualified 
to talk of his achievements. In spite of this be- 
lief, I do not propose to discuss philosophically 
my own psychological development but merely 
to narrate my experiences. Surely some things 
must be left to one’s biographer. I must neces- 
sarily, however, in telling the story of my youth 
overcome my modesty and talk first of nothing 
but myself. After that I will tell of others 
whom I met—people of whom it is worth while 
to tell. 

—Kari GOLDMARK 
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NOTES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A VIENNESE COMPOSER 


GHAR TERe1 
CHILDHOOD 


I was born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, 
in Hungary. My father was both the cantor 
and the notary of the community. My memory 
goes back to the time when I was two years old. 
One day one of the city guard (a Hungarian 
foot-soldier) came to our house and carried me 
in his arms to the County Hall to be vaccinated. 
Compulsory vaccination seems to have been the 
rule at the time, at least in that town. [ still 
see clearly the face of the man, the room, the 
desk with the green cloth top, and hanging 
above it the embroidered bell rope with a metal 
handle; I see the doctor using the knitemeat 
that time the knife was still used in vaccinating. 
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I was carried by the soldier and held in his arms 
while being vaccinated. To judge from this, 
I could hardly have been more than two years 
old—a sturdy youngster of three would doubt- 
less have trotted along beside the soldier. 


From Keszthely, my parents moved to a vil- 
lage called Tab where we remained for a year. 
Just as a sheep is branded by its owner, so Hun- 
gary put its brand upon me; and I have never 
lost it. You cannot imagine how terrific the 
mud was in winter in a Hungarian village, some 
seventy years ago. ‘The village street was im- 
passable. I was being taken home from some- 
where riding astride on the back of a man who 
lived in our house, when suddenly I felt some- 
thing hit me hard on the head. The rascally 
son of a neighbor (Konaz, the shepherd, com- 
monly called robber) had struck me with a well- 
aimed pointed stone. To this day there is a 
deep scar on my head, which shows how large 
and deep the wound must have been. 

In my fourth year we moved to Deutsch- 
Kreutz, a village close by Odenburg. There I 
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remained until I was fourteen. In the dual 
capacity of cantor and notary my father earned 
a yearly salary of two hundred florins. He had 
twelve children. If those who had died were 
also counted, I think there would have been 
either twenty-one or twenty-four, I am not 
sureof the exact number. It goes without say- 
ing that there were no French nurses or tutors. 
The older children had to educate the younger 
ones, that is, wash their faces in the morning, 
comb their hair etc. ‘Then the little flock was 
let out into the open. They raced about in the 
fields and meadows until the next feeding, 
which was likely to be rather scanty. 


And No School. 

I had the good fortune never to go to school. 

Youth! Ah, lovely dream, dreamed, alas, 
but once! Who has not seen how youth can be 
spoilt and embittered for a poor child. In 
school, at home, he is overburdened by work 
unsuited to his years and overtaxing his 
strength; in the city, in stifling rooms, day by 
day his childish heart is weighed down with 
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fear and anxiety lest his work should not satisfy 
his stern teacher, nor his anxious parents be 
content with his report. Whoever has experi- 
enced all this with his own children will be- 
lieve me when I say, I had a happy childhood, 
for I was never bothered by any anxiety or 
trouble about school. 

It would be silly to conclude from what I 
have said that I do not appreciate the need of 
schools. Later on, when I began composing, 
did I not have the painful experience of losing 
the best years of budding youth, all because of 
the lack of any kind of musical education? 
Then, too, not every person has the brains, the 
elasticity nor the untiring iron will to learn 
(a thing Ihave retained to old age), which 
drives one to keep on educating himself even 
while earning a living, to keep on acquiring 
laboriously by his own efforts that which he can 
get in any school much more quickly and well 
selected and prepared. But at that time I 
hadn’t even a suspicion of the need of all this 
training. Carefree I played, wherever and 
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however I had the jolliest time; in the fields 
and meadows, in the woods, up in the trees, 
and on the dung hill. I can truly say, my 
childhood under the parental roof was a happy 
one. 


I had plenty of time and leisure for all kinds 
of boyish tricks and mad pranks. One of these 
adventures, although of no importance what- 
ever, I remember most vividly; perhaps be- 
cause of what followed. 

One day I stole a sweet-smelling mint leaf 
out of the basket of one of the market women 
and ran off. My father saw it from his win- 
dow, and when I got, home there was so thor- 
ough an examination of the case that for several 
days I preferred standing to sitting down. 
Even to-day I still love the mint because its 
odor conjures up my childhood with all its 
sweetness. (Somehow I always find the plant 
in my garden, planted just for me.) In our 
little Hungarian village there was no school 
for the Germans. My first instruction in read- 
ing and writing I received when I was twelve 
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from Friedmann, who later became my 
brother-in-law. 


First Start in Music. 

My talent for music revealed itself in an 
unusual way. On one occasion, after a wed- 
ding feast, a number of half-filled tumblers 
were left on the table. I observed that each 
gave out a lower or higher note according to 
the quantity it contained. I made out a scale 
with these tumblers and then played some tunes 
that I knew on them, with a little stick, to the 
great amazement of the company—and the 
“genius” was born. I had never heard any 
music, in the real sense. ‘The dance music 
produced by four workmen on wind instru- 
ments frightfully out of tune hardly deserves 
the name of music. 

Nor was my first instruction of a kind to give 
me any special understanding of the world of 
music and its high mission. One of our choir 
singers who played the violin a bit, undertook 
to teach me when I was eleven years old. After 
he had shown me how to hold the violin and 
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the bow, the instruction began as follows: he 
played a waltz on his violin, and I, knowing 
not a thing of notes or time was expected to 
accompany him on mine. He played in C 
Major, indicating the down stroke with his 
foot (the first beat). I was expected to play the 
second and third beats on the lower strings in 
the chords E-C and F-D. I fancy my teacher 
used the bow better on my small fingers than I 
did on my violin. However, there did come 
to me then a glimmering of what music with 
all its poetic power might mean. 


In our village poetry was unknown either 
as amatter of thought or emotion. The people 
lived under the most miserable conditions. 
Their thought and effort were directed solely 
(they are still) to securing the necessities of 
life, and this they managed to do only by the 
hardest kind of labor. ‘They were not conscious 
of any spiritual need. All their emotions cen- 
tered in warm family affection, in the sense 
of kinship and in deep religious devotion. In 
these they found their satisfaction. Art in its 
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various manifestations, music, sculpture, the 
theater and literature, did not exist for them. 
My mother was indeed an eager reader but the 
reading had to be done almost secretly. It was 
considered a sin to read a German book. In 
most households there were no books and least 
of all did they have any music just for its own 
sake. 


Then something happened that was to settle 
my whole future. Adjoining our house there 
were many orchards. Beyond these stretched 
wide fields, next came a grove of hazelnut 
trees. This was my favorite haunt. There I 
went one fine sunny day, lay down on the grass 
on my back, stared up into the blue sky; and 
let the warm sunshine bathe my face. It was 
Sunday morning. Solemn quiet surrounded 
me, only the bees and the insects were buzzing 
about. High overhead the larks were joyously 
caroling sweet melodies. Suddenly soft church 
bells sounded from a distance and as they 
ceased ringing, I heard the deep full tones of an 
organ. By degrees these softened. Then four 
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voices, accompanied by the organ, sang the 
Holy Mass. My whole being seemed to float 
in a stream of sweet sounds and soft harmonies. 
Distance lent enchantment to these sweet in- 
corporeal sounds wafted from afar. How 
deeply did they sink into my childish heart, all 
athirst for music. 

I had never heard anything like this before, 
the church being quite a distance off. Besides 
we were never allowed to enter it. For the first 
time in my life I heard and experienced the 
overpowering force of harmony and of music 
in general. I was so ignorant I could not ac- 
count to myself for what had happened. My 
eyes were filled with tears. Even to-day I am 
thrilled when I recall this first tremendous im- 
pression produced on me by music. 

At this moment my fate and future were 
decided and my career settled. I was to be a 
musician, and strangely enough it came about 


through the Catholic Church. 


In the year 1842, I was handed over to a 
very competent violin teacher in Odenburg. 
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The good man’s name, was Eipeldauer and he 
was a teacher in the Odenburg music school. 
Starting early from Deutsch-Kreutz, laden 
with my violin case and music, I trudged twice 
a week for my lesson to Odenburg and back. 
(It took two hours each way.) 

One morning at seven o’clock I was standing 
in the market place at Odenburg awaiting the 
hour of my lesson. The sky was cloudless, 
nevertheless it grew gradually darker. There 
was great excitement among the market people. 
The birds all screeched and flew about in 
alarm. ‘The darkness grew ever denser until 
the sky was dark brown. It was the total 
eclipse of the sun of the year 1842. 


That summer I took my first twelve hour 
tramp. The watering place Wolf’s on Lake 
Neusiedel, forms one point of a triangle of 
which the other two are Deutsch-Kreutz and 
Odenburg. It took exactly two hours to walk 
from one of these to the other. One day I 
walked to Wolf’s with my father as my sister 
was taking the cure at this place. From there 
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I had to go fetch a letter which had been for- 
gotten at Deutsch-Kreutz, and return with it 
to Wolf’s, then on to Odenburg to catch the 
mail and after that back once more to Wolf’s, 
and then home to Deutsch-Kreutz. Total, 
twelve hours of walking. This, when a boy of 
twelve, was surely a good preparation for the 
mountain climbing which later I continued for 
thirty years. 


I will now tell of two events which I recall as 
among the most vivid impressions of my child- 
hood. The city of Odenburg built a new the- 
ater which had recently been opened. Director 
Pokorny of the theater An der Wien rented it 
and had brought a good company there. Two 
young men took me with them to one of the 
performances. It took us two hours to walk 
to the town. Then we had to wait four hours 
for the theater to open. After that up we went 
to standing room in the top gallery. Below me 
now was the darkened theater, which I had 
never seen; and the dropped curtain. Finally 
the lights were turned on, the orchestra began 
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to tune up. How my heart beat with mysteri- 
ous, sweet expectation of the wonders that were 
to come—and they did come. The play was 
The Spendthrift. There I stood breathless. 
Lost in a dream, intoxicated and deeply affected, 
I listened and watched. It was an experience 
never to be forgotten during my life. In these 
blasé days—when children of four are already 
taken to the theater, at least to performances 
for children—one can hardly imagine the im- 
pression produced by this exquisitely poetic 
fairy tale upon a childish nature, already highly 
susceptible but totally untouched and unpre- 
pared. Shortly after, under similar conditions 
and with like effect, I heard Weigl’s Swiss 
Family. 

I seem to have done well in my violin play- 
ing, for after only one year’s instruction I made, 
in 1843, my first appearance at a concert of a 
musical society. Sixty years later when I ac- 
cepted an invitation to the jubilee of this so- 
ciety, I saw in the memorial volume published 
for the occasion three concert programs of the 
winter of 1843 and 1844, in which I appeared 
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as a pupil of the society. I played compositions 
based on some of the motivs in Jansa’s operas. 
At this time I was to have another remarkable 
experience. For the first time I saw and heard 
—a piano! Professor Pirkhert from Vienna 
played some Liszt and Thalberg fantasias. 
My delight was quite as great as my astonish- 
ment to see his fingers galloping so madly over 
the keys without getting confused or striking 
a wrong note. Nor could I understand why the 
people clapped their hands. 
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CHAPTER II 
EARLY YOUTH 


“In Vienna, ’twas there I learnt singing and story 
telling."—WaLTHER VON DER VOGELWEIDE. 


A NEw period of my life began with the 
summer of 1844. I went to Vienna to con- 
tinue my education. My brother Josef, ten 
years older than I, who was studying medicine 
in Vienna, took me in. In the first place, I 
had to do all the menial service, such as fetch- 
ing wood and water and brushing clothes and 
shoes. ‘This was a matter of course and did 
not trouble me. Breakfast and supper I had 
at home. My noon meal I had free with seven 
different charitable families; once a week with 
each. 

Jansa, a first-rate quartet player and a mem- 
ber of the Imperial Court Orchestra, became 
my teacher. He examined my violin. It was 
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in bad condition. He referred me to Stoss, at 
that time the best violin maker in Vienna, who 
had his workshop in a tiny room on Grinanger 
Street. When I went there to get my violin, 
which had been repaired, I saw something espe- 
cially exciting. The three greatest violinists 
and greatest teachers of Vienna were sitting to- 
gether in the tiny little room, in intimate talk 
about violin construction. ‘These were Josef 
Béhm, the teacher of H. W. Ernst, Josef 
Joachim, and many other leading violinists; 
Mayfeder the concertmaster of the Court 
Opera, and Jansa. Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven, all three together, would not have in- 
spired me with as much reverence as did these 
three masters of the violin. At that time I 
knew no world save that of the violin. 


My brother Josef was about to take his final 
examinations. He was an able chemist. and 
earned his living by giving courses in chemistry 
for medical students preparing for their final 
examinations. Later he made an important dis- 
covery—amorphous phosphorus—the profits 
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from which were, unfortunately, lost to him 
owing to his flight to America. In these chemi- 
cal courses, acting as Farmulus or helper, I had 
to get everything ready and keep the different 
mixtures, little bottles, glasses and retorts in 
order. During his lectures I sat behind a screen 
and wrote duets for two violins. As I remem- 
ber it, these were my first attempts at compo- 
sition. I took the compositions with me to 
my violin lesson in order to play them over with 
a fellow student, and left them lying in the 
anteroom. By chance, Jansa accompanied me 
to the door, saw the manuscript, read it, and 
said with a benevolent smile, “Keep right on.” 
And I kept on composing without knowing a 
thing about the theory of harmony or counter- 
point. Jansa lived on the fourth floor in a 
house in the Schotten Court. One day as I 
was going down the stairs, a young girl, some- 
what younger than I, was coming up, carrying 
a violin case. I knew where she was going. 
When I asked afterwards who the girl was, 
Jansa said, “That is a very talented child named 
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Neruda.” Later she became famous as the 
violinist Hallé-Neruda. 

Jansa advised me to hear much good music, 
and mentioned the Sunday service in the Im- 
perial Court Chapel as the best opportunity, and 
for me the least expensive for the purpose. [ 
remembered my moving experience in the 
hazelnut grove at home, and for a long time 
I never missed a Sunday at the Imperial Court 
Chapel. Even at this time I did not get any 
other kind of schooling. But I became one of 
a group of highly educated young men, phy- 
sicians, who associated with my brother. I 
learned to speak pure German. The first book 
that my brother put into my hands was Knigge’s 
Intercourse with People. It seemed very 
necessary, I suppose. The second was Gotz 
von Berlichingen, and for my third I read The 
Siege of Vienna by the Turks. 


About this time I played a practical joke 
which was as stupid as it was mean. Our first 
lodgings, when I came to live with my brother, 
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were on Schléssel Street (Alservorstadt). Then 
we lived on Piaristen Street. My brother was 
preparing for his final examinations, working 
with Zeisl, who later became a famous pro- 
fessor. For their study of anatomy I was told 
to get a complete skeleton from the near-by 
General Hospital. We lived in one room and 
an anteroom; adjoining these were two rooms 
in which our landlady and her daughter, a girl 
of sixteen, lived. I had fetched the skeleton, 
carefully wrapped in a sheet. It was late dusk 
when I heard the girl humming, as she came 
to turn down the beds. I put the skeleton, 
wrapped in the sheet, upright in front of the 
door, and crouched behind it. The girl opened 
the door and stood stiff with fright. I drew 
the sheet from the head, uncovering the bare 
skull, and heaved a deep sigh. The girl ut- 
tered a frightful shriek and fell down in a 
faint. Her mother hurried in and we got the 
unconscious girl to bed. She had a fever which 
lasted for several weeks. Thank Heaven, my 
brother did not omit some appropriate and well- 
deserved boxes on the ear. 
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Unfortunately, after a year and a half, my 
lessons with Jansa had to be given up. I had 
made excellent progress, but my poor father 
could do no more. His meager salary of two 
hundred florins a year, even with the supple- 
mentary earnings from the notaryship, did not 
meet the needs of our large family and in ad- 
dition Jansa’s lessons, which cost twenty-four 
flofins a month. ‘To make matters still worse 
for me, my brother, who meanwhile had taken 
his degree as a doctor, received the appointment 
of Assistant-Physician at the General Hospital. 
He moved over there, and I was pretty much 
turned out of doors. I rented a tiny room in 
Leopoldstadt. 

This was the beginning of a very sad time of 
want and starvation lasting for many years. 
My brother’s circumstances were such as to 
make it impossible for him to help me sub- 
stantially. My father was even less able to 
do so. My brother paid my room rent. For 
fuel I got from him some boards about a meter 


long which happened to come in his wood 
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supply. These, wrapped in paper, I carried 
home to my distant lodgings. There I had 
to break them to pieces and then carry them 
up to the fourth floor. From home I received 
every week one loaf of bread; one small bag 
of flour that had been browned—a spoonful 
of which dissolved in hot water makes a dish 
of soup—my clean laundry, and one twenty- 
kreutzer silver coin worth one-third of a 
gulden. It was not much; but it was sufficient 
to keep one from starving. I had to go to get 
all of this from a man who once a week brought 
geese from Kreutz to Vienna. But whenever 
the man failed to come, which was always hap- 
pening when the warm weather set in, I was 
indeed in despair. Where was I, next day, to 
get bread enough for the whole of the follow- 
ing week? I lived in great misery for many 
years more, but this was probably the worst 
of it. 

About this time the following amusing epi- 
sode which throws light on the whole situation, 
occurred. My father came to Vienna and spent 
the night with me. Early next morning the 
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bell rang; I went out and opened the door. A 
friend was standing outside, and the following 
dialogue ensued: 

He: My dear friend, I must beg of you to 
pay me the money you owe me. 

I: Alas, it’s impossible to-day. 

He: You must give me the money, I need 
it urgently. 

I: With the best will in the world, I can’t 
do it to-day. 

He: But I assure you, I must have the 
money. I can’t get along without it. 

I: Even if you stand me on my head, I can- 
not produce it. 

The door being ajar, my father had heard 
everything. When I got back into the room» 
Father said: “What do I hear;. Karl,.are you 
‘na debt?” “Well, one can’t really call it in debt; 
L owe him»some money.” “And how much?” 
inquired my father. Hesitating a bit, I: an- 
swered, “Two kreutzers.’ Whereupon, my 
father smiling, asked, “Did he actually lend 
you this amount?” 1: “Not exactly; for that 
sum he sold me a Todesco Soup Kitchen meal 
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ticket.” ‘These tickets were to be had free to 
those who applied for them. I never did that. 


After Jansa’s lessons ended I had no instruc- 
tion whatever. I played the violin a great deal 
and kept on composing fantasias, variations and 
concertos, exclusively for the violin, without 
the slightest knowledge of the theory of har- 
mony, or even of counterpoint. I had not a 
suspicion of the existence of Haydn, Mozart or 
Beethoven. Even if I did hear something of 
theirs, here or there, they did not really influ- 
ence me. My gods were Bériot, Alard and 
Vieuxtemps. I continued to live in this way 
until the summer of 1847. 

My brother had little hope of a career for 
me as a violin virtuoso unless I could get further 
instruction from good masters. In July of 
this year, he said to me, “You had better go 
home now to our parents; in two months, that 
is by October first, you must be ready for the 
examination for graduation from the third 
(now the fourth) class of the Normal School. 
It will mean working diligently. With that 
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certificate you can get into the Polytechnic. 
You cannot keep on in this way with the violin, 
you must choose another profession. If you 
will do as I advise, I will continue to assist 
you. If not, this will end it.” My heart grew 
heavy; I was asked to renounce not only the 
violin, indeed all music; but I had no choice in 
the matter. And so I went to the so-called 
ragfair, or place where second-hand goods are 
sold, and bought as far as I was able, the text- 
books necessary for these studies. 

For all that, my heart beat for joy. How 
often, especially when I first reached the city, 
had I not spent the whole night weeping, con- 
sumed with longing for my beloved home? 
The contrast was too great; leaving behind the 
thoughtless gay life of a child, and the roam- 
ing about in the fields, woods and meadows, I 
was suddenly penned in a strange, large city, 
and put under the severe rule of my brother. 
The last part of the time was particularly bad, 
separated as I was, in those days of starvation 
and misery, from all whom I loved—my par- 
ents, my sisters and brothers and my playfel- 
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lows. Now I was to see again my home, my 
beloved parents, and sisters and brothers. 


I went home the end of July, 1847. The 
violin I laid aside, and took up my books. At 
five in the morning I was out in the fields with 
my books. Later I shut myself up in my room 
and worked, with no one to direct me, until 
nightfall. Geometry was among the subjects 
I had to study. I opened the well thumbed 
textbook and—oh, horrors! Two plates which 
bore all the geometric diagrams to which the 
text referred, were missing. Without any 
graphic representation I had to work out all 
the diagrams from the text. This I had to do 
with the well-known Pons Asinorum, Pythag- 
oras’ theorem: the square of the hypothenuse 
is equal to the sum of the squares of the other 
two sides. In order to make the different geo- 
metric theorems as clear to mind and eye as 
possible, I manufactured a surveyor’s chain out 
of twine; I had the carpenter make me a tri- 
pod, and I made a sighting instrument out of 
cardboard and a water; level out of, the long, 
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neck broken off of an oil bottle. So equipped, 
I took the field with my younger brother San- 
dor, made a survey of the region, and from a 
distance measured the height of the church 
steeple etc. These measurements may have 
left much to be desired in the way of accuracy, 
but they gave me a clearer understanding and 
a more definite conception of the subject. 

In about two months I was through with my 
preparations. Toward the end of September I 
went to Vienna in order to enter the Polytech- 
nic. Onthe way I stopped in Vienna-Neustadt, 
to be examined by the principal of the school. 
I had no difficulty in accomplishing this as the 
vacation was not yet over. 

I rang the bell at the principal’s house. The 
maid opened the door, looked at me—and dis- 
appeared. She came right back—and_pre- 
sented me with a groschen. The condition of 
my clothing would readily account for the mis~ 
take. After I had declined the noble gift with 
thanks—doubtless we had both turned red— 
and made known my errand, I was received 
at once and most kindly by the principal. He 
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examined me, and I learned to my surprise 
that geometry was not among the school re- 
quirements. It was only in fractions (in which 
I am still weak) and in Latin dictation that I 
was marked “good.” I did not even know that 
the latter was required. Everything else was 
“excellent.” It was the only official examina- 
tion I took in all my life. Despite all that I 
have accomplished by my own efforts in music 
and literature, the certificate won after these 
two months is my proudest possession. I have 
preserved the relic to this day. 


On October first, under the regulations then 
in force I was allowed to enter the Polytechnic. 
I studied algebra with Professor Spitzer, and 
at first did not understand a blessed word of 
the whole thing. Fortunately, I was admitted 
to the Conservatory at the same time. I went 
to see Professor Bohm and played for him— 
Spohr’s D Minor Concerto. He admitted me 
into his class for advanced instruction. The 
theory of harmony I studied under Gottfried 
Preyer. A student at the Conservatory often 
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learns more from his fellow students than from 
the teacher. They possess good and bad quali- 
ties; both are instructive. 

Josef Bohm was an extraordinary teacher. 
From his teaching one gained real mastery of 
the violin coupled with a thorough education in 
music. He said very little; his disapproval was 
expressed by a sneering laugh; it was simply 
crushing. In the five months I attended his 
highest class, all I was taught was how to hold 
the violin. And still from this class came some 
of the greatest violinists, for instance, Ernst, 
Joachim, Auer, Ludwig Strauss, Singer et cet- 
era. The privilege of hearing him play, to be 
sure, was enjoyed only by his private pupils. We 
were expected to learn from them. At last I 
had systematic instruction in the theory of 
music. The Polytechnic did not see much 
more of me; all the more diligently did I de- 
vote myself to my two musical courses. At last 
I began also to hear music. As a pupil of the 
Conservatory I was admitted to the choir-loft 
of the Music Society’s little hall at their con- 
certs. There I heard Liszt, Thalberg, Drey- 
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schock, Willmers, the violinists H. W. Ernst, 
Vieuxtemps, Molique, the fifteen-year-old Jo- 
achim in a Beethoven concerto, the two young 
Hellmesbergers and many others. More im- 
portant for me were Jansa’s six string quartet 
concerts in Streicher Hall, the only chamber 
music given on Sunday. And the most im- 
portant of all was the practice given the stu- 
dents in playing in an orchestra which Preyer 
conducted. The last two opportunities re- 
vealed to me, even if only partially, a new 
world, the world of Haydn, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven. It is characteristic of the time, that 
there were in those days no orchestral, choral, 
or lieder concerts. 

The Concerts Spirituels, which had been es- 
tablished by the Society of the Friends of 
Music, and the Nicolais Philharmonic Con- 
certs, had both been discontinued. The only 
concerts still being given were those of our vir- 
tuosi at which rather poor fantasias based on 
operas, were rendered. All the more helpful 
and valuable for me was our practice in play- 
ing in an orchestra. 
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One of the most painful instances of a lack 
of appreciation of artistic greatness, and char- 
acteristic of the judgment of that day as to Bee- 
thoven’s later period, was an opinion, which 
I have never forgotten, expressed by our ex- 
cellent teacher of harmony and counterpoint, 
Gottfried Preyer. I have already mentioned 
that he, as director of the Conservatory, led 
our orchestral practice. On one occasion he 
had us play the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. When we had finished, he 
said: “My dear boys, you must not be too much 
surprised at this composition, Beethoven was 
already at that time not quite clear in his 
mind.” And this happened twenty years after 
Beethoven’s death! I do not mean in repeating 
Preyer’s remark, to say anything derogatory 
of my worthy, able teacher. What he ex- 
pressed was pretty much the general opinion. 
Since then opinion has changed. 

Let me quote here a few happy words ae 
Preyer’s. Fifty-three years later, he sent me 
his best wishes on my seventieth birthday. I 
was much touched and wrote my beloved 
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teacher a warmly affectionate letter to thank 
him and to express as a pupil my deep rever- 
ence for him. ‘Thereupon, he, then ninety- 
three years old, answered in the following 
words: “The empty husk stands erect, the full 
ear bows low.” 

Unfortunately this fruitful period of learn- 
ing from others was to be suddenly interrupted, 
and to end for all time. 
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A WAR EXPERIENCE WITH MY BROTHER 
JOSEF 


Own the evening of the thirteenth of March, 
1848, carrying my violin case, I started, with- 
out any misgivings from the Leopoldstadt 
where I lived, to go to the Conservatory in the 
Tuchlaube, for my lesson with Professor Bohm. 
After I had turned in at the Hohen Markt I 
could hardly get any further; the square was 
densely crowded, most densely in front of the 
Schrannen Building (the police station). I 
saw some one climb up the front of the build- 
ing and tear off the scales from a statue of Jus- 
tice which was put up there. I had no 
suspicion of what was happening and went on 
with a quiet mind through the Tuchlauben to 
the Conservatory (now the Mattoni House). 
Suddenly I heard shots fired and saw a troop 
of soldiers marching down from the Castle 
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toward me. I turned in at a house the gate 
of which was unfastened and in the gateway 
found a dead body lying close to the wall. ‘The 
hands were pressed crosswise against the man’s 
sides. JI hurried away to the school—it was 
closed. Having lived quietly and alone with 
no contacts either social or with my fellow 
students, I had had no inkling of these hap- 
penings nor of what had caused them. I heard 
only then the words: This is revolution. 

Next morning (March fourteenth) I went 
to the General Hospital to see my brother Josef, 
he being the first Assistant-Physician. I was 
told he had not spent the night there. From 
some of the other young doctors I learned that 
he was taking part in the uprising. In the 
meanwhile there was much shooting. In Finf- 
haus some workmen had set fire to a factory. 
The students were forming themselves into 
military companies, half of which were sent 
out into the city. My brother was chosen to 
be their leader. Early on March fifteenth I 
went again to his lodgings; he was not yet back. 
Nobody knew anything about him. On the 
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evening of that day the constitution was 
granted. General rejoicing. Again on Thurs- 
day, the sixteenth, I hunted vainly for my 
brother. He had not yet returned. I had be- 
come very anxious about him. I sought and 
inquired everywhere and finally went to the 
morgue of the General Hospital, thinking I 
might perhaps find him among the dead. 
About twenty persons who had been shot were 
lying there dead. Fortunately he was not 
among them. On the evening of the same day 
as I was walking across the Stephansplatz, 
which was alive with people, I heard suddenly 
close behind me an utterly colorless, hoarse voice 
cry, “Halt!” I turned round and saw my 
brother, the leader of a band of students, stand- 
ing before me with an old rusty Turkish saber 
in his hand. (The scabbard was missing.) As 
is well known, the crowd had obtained weapons 
from the arsenal. I remember myself to have 
had an old flintlock musket in my room for a 
considerable time not knowing where it had 
come from, for I had never been in the arsenal. 
I now went with my brother and the youthful 
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students to a tavern, the Schnecke, on the 
Petersplatz. My brother continued to act as 
one of the leaders of the uprising. He was of 
a passionate, impetuous nature, but he had a 
heart of gold and was filled with enthusiasm 
for justice and freedom. He was incapable of 
an ignoble thought. On May twenty-sixth, 
he came near being lynched by the wildly ex- 
cited crowd because, as there was in his opin- 
ion nothing to be feared, he advised against 
building barricades. His position on the mat- 
ter proved to be correct. Confidence in his 
liberal sentiments grew. Later he was elected 
to the Reichstag. 

After May twenty-sixth he sent me home 
to our parents at Deutsch-Kreutz. The situa- 
tion at Vienna became more and more critical. 
Windisch-Gratz was preparing to lay siege to 
Vienna, and Jelacié drew near with a Croatian 
auxiliary corps (borderers) to unite with him. 
He went to Vienna passing the Styrian frontier 
near Odenburg. Hungary was already at war 
with Austria. One day there came from Oden- 
burg a proclamation: The entire male popula- 
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tion up to the sixtieth year, all who could bear 
arms, must march against Jelacié, the enemy, to 
bar his way. This proclamation declared: 
“From now on all bells are to be silent. If 
they are rung, it will be the alarm; and every- 
body must march.” That was the summons 
for. the Landsturm. The proclamation was 
obeyed. The sweet noon and evening bells 
ceased ringing. As our only weapons we re- 
ceived from Odenburg scythes, which had been 
mounted perpendicularly in their handles. 
The whole county was summoned in this way. 
For three days we heard no bells. I employed 
the time for training myself in the use of this 
unaccustomed weapon, the scythe. Thistles 
and shrubbery were the enemies who fared 
badly. 

Finally, on the evening of the third day, 
there appeared a drummer from Odenburg 
beating his drum for the alarm and shouting 
the summons: “Everybody is to assemble within 
an hour in front of the church and to hold him- 
self in readiness to march.” Beating his drum 
for the alarm and shouting he went through the 
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excited village and all the bells were tolling 
the alarm. 

I got ready. My good sister hurriedly 
pressed my blue holiday cravat, From my 
mother I took the big kitchen knife, ground 
very sharp; it seemed to me adequate for close 
fighting. Scythe in hand and for ration a piece 
of bread in my rucksack. We were off! The 
entire male population of the village marched 
away under the drummer’s command. Every 
village we touched joined the expedition. We 
started in the evening and kept on until mid- 
night. Then a halt was called in a village and 
everybody lay down to sleep wherever he hap- 
pened to be. Very early next morning we 
moved on, constantly receiving new accessions. 
We marched in this way until noon, passed 
through a narrow valley and had a noonday 
rest in a village lying at the other end. Every- 
body took from his bag whatever he happened 
to have with him to eat. The menu was pretty 
much the same all round; there was no question 
of any commissariat. 

We had not gotten very far in this pleasant 
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occupation when all of a sudden there was a 
cry of “Fall in, forward, the enemy is here!” 
And we marched directly against the enemy. 
Our situation was this: We were in a valley 
between two hills about equal in height facing 
each other. Through it flowed a little brook 
along which the narrow road ran. At the two 
ends of this narrow valley, which was about two 
miles long, lay the villages Nemesker and 
Schutzen. We had passed the first village, 
marched through the valley, and were taking 
our noonday rest as previously mentioned in 
the second village. On either side to the right 
and left, the two hillsides were fairly evenly 
covered with trees. ‘The enemy was in the 
woods lying to the right of our resting place. 
To attack the enemy, well hidden in these 
woods, we had to go back into the narrow valley 
and up the hill on the right. We, a few thou- 
sand men, an undisciplined crowd without any 
kind of order or organization, without a com- 
mander or other leadership, were called upon 
to stop a well disciplined and thoroughly 
equipped corps of infantry, cavalry and artil- 
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lery. From behind, the Odenburg Watch 
(Hungarian foot soldiers) and some of the 
citizen guard on horseback, were driving us up 
the not inconsiderable heights towards the 
woods. From the farthermost rear line there 
was constant shouting of “Eldre, Elére!” 
which means Forward. And we went forward. 
The entire hillside from one end to the other 
was covered with our men. Nothing was to be 
seen or heard of the enemy. I saw no occasion 
to curb my valor and with youthful, foolhardy 
courage I rushed forward, against the foe. I 
got as far as the edge of the woods. Here in 
a ditch I found several companies of Hun- 
garian soldiers posted. These began forthwith 
to fire into the woods. On the left-hand side 
hard by, stood a brick farmhouse. After a few 
minutes the first cannon shot crashed out of the 
woods. It was not the ordinary roar of a can- 
non, it was a murderous shattering sharp report 
as if clashing chains were flying through the 
air. It might have been shrapnel or bomb- 
shells or some other explosive. My courage 
badly shattered, I sought cover beside the wall 
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of the house. Ina moment it burst into flames. 

Now there came shot upon shot, but the 
bullets happily passed over us without doing 
any harm as the shooting came from a level 
piece of wooded ground higher up, and the 
crowd stood on the slope where it fell away 
sharply. Suddenly without any further cause, 
after barely fifteen minutes, the surging multi- 
tude began to pour to the rear in flight, faster 
and faster. As I could not stop the enemy all 
alone, I followed the general example and 
plunged down hill. I found no slain, but 
everywhere there were scythes which had 
been thrown away. The rabble surged along 
through the villages to the right and the leit. 
Then the fighting began, for the inhabitants 
of the villages did not want to let them pass. 
These honest villagers, having everything to 
fear from the enemy, thought the fugitives 
ought to go back and again oppose the troops. 

So then I ran up the hill lying opposite. 
When I reached the woods I stopped and looked 
back. Both hillsides were deserted. Not a 


person was visible, not even the soldiers who 
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had evidently withdrawn to the right and the 
left in consequence of our flight. I consid- 
ered the situation. It was not without its comic 
aspect; for in a quarter of an hour there was 
not a sign left of the five to ten thousand he- 
roes. The cavalry had advanced out of the 
wood and now stood at the front—Lereschauer 
Redcloaks, evidently sent forward to pursue us, 
but as the enemy had withdrawn in time, there 
was nothing to pursue. 

And yet it might have proved a very serious 
matter. It was our good fortune that we were 
standing on a steep incline, that the infantry 
were obliged to fire their cannon out of the 
depths of the woods where they were stationed 
so that all the balls passed over our heads and 
lodged in the woods opposite without hitting 
any one. If by chance we had met the enemy 
on level ground there would have been bloody 
slaughter. For the cannon balls would have 
fallen into the closely massed crowd, and those 
who escaped them would have been struck 
down by the mounted troops. There would 
have been little time left us for flight. The lay 
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of the land not only saved us from losses, but 
furthermore it also favored flight. It is true 
there were some injuries, for many a man fired 
his fowling piece over us from behind into the 
wood and hit some of his own side. 

I now tried to find my way home. In all 
the villages that I passed through, I, one of 
the few who still carried his scythe, was sur- 
rounded by weeping women and implored for 
news of the outcome of the fight. This was 
because the mounted citizen guard of Oden- 
burg who had been the first to flee and who did 
not know the outcome, had spread the story 
through all the villages, that all were either 
killed or taken prisoners. At midnight I 
reached our own village—here, too, there was 
lamentation and despair. I was surrounded in 
the street because I came from the campaign— 
straight from the battle. After I had fully 
reported about our heroic deeds, had quieted 
everybody’s mind about his own folk, my 
mother, proud of her heroic son, took me into 
her arms. Starved and dead tired as I was, I 
consented to partake of the feast prepared for 
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me and—laid down my arms. ‘The burning 
villages in our neighborhood showed where 
Jelacié’s corps was passing. 

In Vienna the October Days followed. The 
city was besieged and taken. My brother, 
meanwhile, had been elected to the Reichstag. 
When it adjourned to meet at Kremsier, he 
also went there. This Reichstag was soon dis- 
solved; the radical Left, of whom my brother 
was one, fled, mostly to America. There was 
nothing now for me to look forward to in 
Vienna. The schools were closed; and even 
if they had not been, I had not the means to 
live there. So, on October 1, 1848, I joined 
the orchestra of the Odenburg Theater (Direc- 
tor Kottan) as one of the first violins at a 
monthly salary of eight florins. In order to be 
able to play in public as occasion offered, I 
needed a dress coat. For it I paid three florins 
monthly; and another three florins went for 
the rent of a room. All other expenses I had 
to meet with the remaining two florins. I 
went hungry and cold; but I had a dress coat 
and, as a matter of fact, it was soon to make 
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its début. The balletmaster invited me to play 
a concerto at his benefit, and I did so—Beriot’s 
D Major Concerto. This gave me considerable 
prestige among my colleagues. But it put the 
concertmaster (we had in all only two first 
violins) beside whom [I sat, into bad humor 
and he revenged himself. Ata rehearsal of the 
opera Zampa at the singer’s request a difficult 
violin part was to be transposed one third. My 
colleague busied himself with his strings and 
left me to play the part alone. I had never 
played this opera (it was my first engagement ) 
and I broke down miserably. However, the 
spite towards a young inexperienced fellow was 
noticed and the incident did no further harm. 


In the summer of 1849, the whole theater 
company went to Raab. Only a string quar- 
tet, four of us at a regular salary, went from 
our orchestra; my humble self as the first violin 
at a salary of twelve florins. The additional 
musicians required for musical farces were 
procured locally and paid by the day. For the 
dramatic performances I, with my three fel- 
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low members of the quartet, provided the music 
before the play and between the acts. I pro- 
duced quartets of Onslow and Reissiger, hardly 
the appropriate program for an audience in a 
little Hungarian town. When the curtain rose 
I had to stop, though it were in the middle of 
a bar. ‘Taken all in all, the pleasure was only 
a moderate one. 
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MY SECOND EXPERIENCE OF WAR 


MEANWHILE war had broken out between 
Austria and Hungary. There was hard fight- 
ing; the Hungarians gaining victories. The 
fortress Ofen was taken by storm, and in a last 
battle near Komorn the Austrians were forced 
to and over the border. Raab was in the hands 
of the Hungarians. We gave Hungarian patri- 
otic plays in German. I played a solo at a 
concert in the theater arranged by the officers 
for the benefit of those who had been wounded 
at the taking of Ofen. ‘This circumstance was 
later to be a source of danger to me. 

But the military situation soon changed. 
Presently it was said that Russia would come to 
Austria’s assistance with eighty thousand men. 
Austria drew near again with a large force. 
Daily the signs grew more ominous. Every 
day shots were heard in the near-by woods from 
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reconnoitering cavalry and from those who 
were pursued. Everybody felt sure that a battle 
was imminent. Every day the excitement in- 
creased. ‘Then, suddenly, the thunder of can- 
non near the city. This was the morning of 
June twenty-eighth. The battle was on. Im- 
pelled by curiosity, I climbed the city tower 
with a few friends to view the battlefield. ‘To 
tell the truth, all one could see was the flash 
of shots here and there. Soon some Hungarian 
officers came up for the same purpose so we 
were obliged to leave the tower. But now 
our excitement was too great to remain quietly 
at home. We decided to go out on the field 
to examine the affair close by. It was about 
noon, and we got as far as directly behind the 
cannon that were being fired. The balls were 
flying here and there. We saw nothing un- 
usual, however, except that wounded men were 
being carried either into the near-by city or to 
the dressing station. Suddenly we heard bul- 
lets flying over our heads which tore up the 
ground behind us terrifically. This, we in- 
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ferred indicated that the enemy was moving 
forward. Then I saw a child driving some 
young geese before him. To the right and left 
of the child bullets struck the ground, but he 
went on his way quietly without misgivings, as 
though his guardian angel were by his side. 
The outlying small houses of the town were 
inhabited by gypsies. A gypsy gathered the 
bullets into his apron and carried them into 
his house. 

At that moment I saw a troop of Austrian 
Jager behind our front, march in quick step 
into the city. By this time it had come to be 
four o’clock. On either side of us the cannon 
were returning, a very suspicious sign; we were 
plainly in the midst of things. We turned 
back; it was indeed high time. The engage- 
ment had ended and the last of the cannon from 
our front were still covering the general retreat. 
We had barely reached the first houses when 
these last cannon behind us came rushing 
along. The thing to do now was to run as 
fast as our legs could carry us. Then followed 
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the disaster. To understand how it came about 
a ground plan of the locality is necessary. 

From the battlefield the road led straight 
to the old inner city in front of which there 
still stood a piece of the old city wall, including 
a gate. The houses along this road were de- 
tached, with paths between them. Behind 
these little houses to the left of the road flowed 
the Raab, on the farther side of which an em- 
bankment had been constructed. On the right 
of the road ran a little stream, the Raabnitz, 
which passed close by the city wall and emptied 
into the Raab. The churchyard of the Evan- 
gelical church was also on the right of the road 
very near the Raabnitz, with the church in 
the middle of it. One bridge at the right led 
across the Raabnitz; another led to the city 
gate; and a third, on the left over the Raab to 
the suburb Sziget. 

It proved that we were not the only ones 
who had been led by curiosity on to the battle- 
field. At the last moment everybody made 
for the road at the same time. It was not nar- 
row, but too narrow for such hordes of people. 
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We found it already crammed with fugitives 
and from behind us, the soldiers with the can- 
non were pushing. The jam was frightful. 
Some of the Austrian Jager, already posted on 
the embankment on the farther side of the Raab 
fired at us along the line of the paths between 
the detached houses. This increased the con- 
fusion and the terror. Many people fell here 
as the soldiers fired on the crowd. As we neared 
the city gate, great numbers rushed towards 
us with the cry that the bridge at that point 
had broken down. ‘The greater part of the 
crowd dispersed to the right. I, too, had to 
cross the Raabnitz in order to get into the city 
and to my lodgings. ‘The route over the bridge 
was very dangerous, as there were only a few 
planks still in place on the bridge; it was also 
the only way for the remainder of our cannon 
to regain the city. On the bridge over the 
Raab, which had likewise broken down, Aus- 
trian cannon had been placed which were being 
fired on the fugitives fleeing over the other 
bridges. 

Exposed to the fire of these cannon, we 
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crossed the bridge jammed together, picking 
our way over such loose narrow planks as re- 
mained. Here, too, people and horses fell. It 
is true there were some Hungarian cannon on 
the old city wall, which were fired in defense 
at the Austrians. But they were soon with- 
drawn; and the battle was over. I reached my 
city lodging unhurt save for my scare. The 
‘Austrians entered the city at the same time and 
occupied it. But my return was only the be- 
ginning of another most unpleasant and no less 
dangerous adventure. 


During the whole time of my stay in Raab 
I had associated intimately with the family of 
the minister of the Evangelical church. The 
Schmidts were charming people, the son an able 
violinist, the engaging daughter Pauline an 
excellent pianist. We had played together al- 
most every day. The son and I were warm 
friends. For the girl I had an unavowed fancy. 

About an hour later having recovered from 
my fright and the city remaining quiet, I be- 
came anxious to learn how my friends the 
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Schmidts had fared. The churchyard within 
which they lived and which was close to the 
bridge across the Raabnitz, was directly in the 
range of the Austrian cannon. I was bound to 
know if any one had been hurt. I went out 
there. The Schmidts lived on the ground floor 
of a house which fronted on the river. The 
apartment was reached through a long cor- 
ridor. I entered and found every room filled 
with soldiers. ‘The mother of the family re- 
ceived me—gave me a sign to keep quiet; 
everything was going well; only the children, 
as a precaution, were in hiding close by the 
river, under the steep bank. 

In the corridor two Austrian soldiers were 
sitting—Viennese youngsters—I sat down and 
chatted with them. Suddenly an officer ap- 
peared at the entrance to the corridor, cursing 
and yelling that his men had not yet gotten any 
wine. Seeing me sitting there he shouted from 
a distance, “Who is that fellow? What is he 
doing there? Put him into a uniform, he must 
go with us”—and disappeared. The two sol- 
diers who had stood at attention were dumb- 
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founded, and at a loss how to carry out his order 
or what to do with me, for no military juris- 
diction had as yet been established. ‘Then one 
of them said: “The General Staff is at the 
Adler, we will take him there. Let them do 
_with him whatever they wish.” They took me 
between them and we walked on to the square; 
it was crowded with people and occupied in 
‘force by the soldiers. 'These—Germans and 
Croatians—were drinking and singing, shout- 
ing and rejoicing over the victory; most of 
them had already had too much. I was led, 
a prisoner, through this crowd already haliaiu 
not entirely intoxicated. My long hair and 
the Calabrian hat with a cockade—the badge 
of the Viennese students—were enough to con- 
demn me. We had not taken twenty steps be- 
fore I was pushed and pulled about from all 
sides. Soon I was thrown down, dragged 
around by the hair, and pounded with the butt 
end of their guns. By that time a whole pile 
of drunken men lay on top of me. The church- 
yard was quite far from the Adler; opposite at 
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the Krone the Emperor was stopping—my 
situation was not an enviable one. 

Finally a general appeared, realized the 
situation and extricated me. Upon his asking 
what I had done, nobody could give an answer, 
as the two soldiers who had had me in charge 
had long since been forced aside. At this point 
some one said: “He made insulting remarks 
about the Emperor.” By the general’s order, 
some others took me between them and con- 
ducted me to the General Staff (or something 
of the kind) at the Adler. 


In a ground floor room a number of officers 
—all of high rank—sat at table having just 
finished their meal. I was led in. My appear- 
ance with my clothes soiled and torn, was a 
sorry one. In answer to the question what I 
had done, the soldiers replied I had spoken in- 
sultingly of the Emperor. General indignation. 
But what was to be done with me? No prison 
was available; and the troops were obliged to 
move on in pursuit of the enemy. 

Only two alternatives were suggested; make 
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a soldier of him or shoot him. The majority 
was for the first, on the other hand, a colonel 
spoke up most vehemently and persuasively, 
“Don’t put yourself out for such a scoundrel. 
Plenty of innocent men from our own ranks 
have fallen. Put a bullet through his head. 
Even that is too good for such rebels.” I was 
now fully conscious of my situation. Danger 
gave me the courage of despair, unbridled elo- 
quence. ‘You come into this country,” said I, 
“to bring, as you maintain, quiet and order, and 
without knowing what for, without any investi- 
gation, you begin by shooting a man on the say- 
so of some drunken soldiers with whom I have 
had nothing to do.” 

Then I told the whole story. An officer had 
had me taken in custody without saying a word 
to me or any one about me, merely because at 
the time no wine had so far been served to his 
men. The only accusation was that I had made 
insulting remarks about the Emperor. Only a 
lunatic would have spoken insultingly of the 
Emperor before Austrian soldiers one hour after 
the battle; but one does not shoot a lunatic. 
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I do not know whether my eloquence alone 
would have effected much. But at all events 
the temper of the assembly softened after my 
presentation of the case, and a series of acci- 
dents did the rest necessary to save me. My 
clothing hung in rags so that my suspenders 
striped black and yellow showed, also an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. At this point a lieu- 
tenant came in announcing that he had found 
two pistols in the possession of a prisoner, and 
might he keep them? Before the question had 
been decided, a sergeant came with the an- 
nouncement that two deserters were in custody, 
what was to be done with them? In order 
that the latter case might be dealt with, the 
lieutenant was instructed to withdraw with me. 

When we got outside he talked with me sym- 
pathetically and asked how I happened to be 
there. I told him everything, including the 
fact that I was in the town filling an engage- 
ment at the theater. While I was still telling 
my story a major came from the adjoining room 
and said to the lieutenant, “What are we to do 
with this man?” Whereupon the lieutenant 
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answered, “I believe, Major, the man is inno- 
cent, his statement impresses me as absolutely 
true.” The Major: “Now, look sharp, and 
clear out as fast as you can, and remember, if 
you escape with your life, you have me to thank 
for it—my name is Major Demuth.” And I 
have remembered the name. After this I asked 
the lieutenant how it was that I had gained his 
intercession, by which I was saved. “In the 
first place, because I believe you are innocent, 
and further, because I, too, am connected with 
the theater. I amanactor. The exigencies of 
war brought me here.” For me, in my battered 
condition to pass again, unattended through the 
crowd of soldiers, who by this time were in a 
state of great hilarity, was impossible without 
my running once more into danger. We went 
downstairs; he sent for a corporal and four 
men. They put me between them and escorted 
me, as if a prisoner, back to the churchyard. 
The corporal to whom I had mentioned that 
I was connected with the theater, told me that 
he was the brother of the wife of Rottan, my 
director, and that he was obliged to move on 
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this very day, and he gave me a note bearing 
his greetings to his sister. 

In the churchyard I was received with shouts 
of joy by the Schmidts, who had given me up 
as lost. I spent the night with all of them in 
the church. By the next morning the Austrian 
troops had retired, and the Russians marched 
in. I saw them go by in endless columns. 
What interested me most were their military 
bands, consisting largely of soft wood-winds, 
natural horns, bassoons etc. With these in- 
struments the troops can doubtless be roused at 
the moment of assault, by means of national airs 
or an appeal to the home sentiment, but with 
them, such music as the Radetzky or the stormy 
Rakoczi March could not be rendered so as 
to carry away soldiers in wild enthusiasm. 

Once again chance rescued me from dan- 
ger. ‘The disorders of the war were scattering 
our troupe. Moreover, we had given mostly 
Hungarian patriotic plays as well as a perform- 
ance for the benefit of those who had been 
wounded at the assault of Ofen. For us to re- 
main there was out of the question. My little 
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stock of ready money had been lost on the 
road of torment which I had traveled. I asked 
the director for a small advance, but he ex- 
plained that the theater had shut down and he 
must try to get away with a whole skin. I[ 
had to have my pass viséed before my departure. 
Fortunately, the local commandant was not 
among the officers before whom I had been 
brought the day before. The colonel, who 
throughout had been for making short work 
of the business and shooting me, was there. He 
looked sharply at me. But I was at liberty and 
so he paid no further attention to me. 

At this point I must mention that after the 
dissolution of the Kremsier Reichstag, of 
which my brother had been an active member, 
he had fled with many others of the Left. 
Moreover, he was under suspicion of having 
been an accessory to the murder of the Minister 
of War, Latour. Six years later, he was con- 
demned to death in absentia on this account. 
After an interval of twenty years he cleared 
himself from this insulting suspicion by a legal 
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proceeding which he instituted of his own mo- 
tion. He was brilliantly vindicated. 

However, on the occasion which I have de- 
scribed, my name was a great danger to me. 
If the colonel had heard my name and had 
learned that I was a brother of the outlawed 
Goldmark, I should have been lost, in spite of 
my complete innocence. In those days one did 
not stand upon ceremony. But at the very mo- 
ment when the local commandant, who him- 
self signed the passes of which many lay be- 
fore him, asked me my name, it chanced that 
the colonel had stepped into an adjoining room 
the door of which stood open. I stated my 
name quickly and quietly and received my pass. 
How I breathed again when the door closed 
behind me! 

I started next morning toward home and 
carrying my violin case walked for thirty-six 
hours following the baggage wagon of the the- 
ater. As the bridges were destroyed, long de- 
tours were necessary. Wandering over the 
battlefield I collected, for keepsakes, some 
splinters of shells that were lying about. Ad- 
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vancing from the lake of Neusiedel, I stepped 
out of a little grove and saw our quiet little 
village, untouched by war, lying peacefully 
before me in the evening sunshine. By way of 
controlling my deep emotion I took out my vio- 
lin and improvised a little for the dear Lord— 
shall we call it a prayer of thanks? 

The next winter I was again in Odenburg at 
my old occupation. The following summer I 
had an engagement at Ofen with Director 
Schmidt at a monthly salary of twenty florins 
reduced to ten through all kind of deductions. 
(Money advanced for traveling etc.) The 
hard stress of life continued. During the win- 
ter we played in the little theater up in the 
fortress; in the summer down in the covered 
arena. Doppler, later in Stuttgart, gave Grand 
Opera, with two—let us call them two first 
violins, and the rest of the orchestra in the same 
proportions. Imagine the full rich overpower- 
ing tone of this orchestra! Once it happened 
that on account of illness, my colleague Nav- 
ratil (the concertmaster) was absent from a 
performance of The Huguenots; and through- 
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out the whole of the opera I had to play the 
first violin part alone. (I am not prepared to 
maintain that the finish of the orchestra was 
thereby substantially enhanced. ) 

No one who has not at some time played in 
an orchestra can appreciate the difficulty of do- 
ing this. It undoubtedly made a sensation in 
the musical circles of Pest and Ofen. The fol- 
lowing winter I was again up in the fortress. 
A young colleague in the orchestra, an excellent 
pianist and I rented a room and akitchen. The 
room was empty save for a piano and one chair. 
We slept in the kitchen on a bag of straw, which 
we shared with a very large number of other 
inhabitants. Nowadays I seldom get to Buda- 
pest without going up to the fortress and casting 
a wistful glance into the window of that ground 
floor room. 

The following summer we moved down 
again into our summer quarters. To this sum- 
mer I owe a special accomplishment; I learned 
to swim. About three miles beyond the Block 
mountain, the Danube widens out and the banks 
are very flat. I got into the water and allowed 
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myself to sink to the bottom, then I started to 
beat time with my arms and legs which brought 
me to the surface—I had learned to swim. By 
persistent practice I mastered the art to some 
extent, at least so far as it can be achieved by 
persistence. On one occasion in the course of 
a long, hard swim in the Danube at Vienna, I 
injured a muscle in my right arm, the conse- 
-quences of which I occasionally feel even to- 
day—after sixty years. It did not, however, 
prevent me from continuing my long distance 
swimming. 

Another important event occurred which in- 
volved a decisive change in my life. I rented 
a piano and began to practice diligently; with- 
out any instructor, my usual way. I did this 
in the modest hope of becoming sufficiently pro- 
ficient to rehearse the music for the farces (as 
yet there were no operettas) with the singers 
connected with the theater; and then to direct 
them at the evening performances, quasi as a 
conductor or a concertmaster, and in this way 
to increase my income. However, things were 
to work out differently. At the start it was 
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helpful to me to give music lessons. What was 
more important, it taught me to know a great 
deal of music of which up to that time I had 
been ignorant. This gave a new direction to 
my entire musical life. But the actual turning 
point was not reached until later. For the mo- 
ment I diligently practiced scales, études, 
sonatas etc. ‘To complete the record, I must 
add that I not only appeared in concerts as a 
violin soloist, but also, driven by necessity, 
played dance music at balls till four in the 
morning in Odenburg, Ofen, and later in 
Vienna. 
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_ Ar the end of the year ’51, Director Schmidt 
gave up the theater and I returned to Vienna. 
In October I took a position at the Josefstadt 
Theater, and five months later went to the Carl 
Theater, earning once more a monthly salary 
of twenty florins. But the long years of starva- 
tion were not without serious consequences to 
my health. I had existed one winter simply 
on potatoes, without any bread, the following 
summer on curds and raw cucumbers etc. I 
was anemic, my glands were swollen, eyes 
bloodshot. From utter weakness I almost 
passed into a decline. To walk the two miles 
from Alser Street where I lived to the Carl 
Theater took me two hours. In those days 
there was no other way of getting about except 
in expensive fiacres. 

My brother’s faithful old friend, Dr. Adolph 
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Fischhof,* well known since the eventful year 
48, took me to a hospital. I was fed well and 
discharged after three weeks, as cured, being 
advised to take plenty of cold baths and to keep 
well nourished. ‘The first was not difficult for 
me; the second very much so. 


Karoline Bettelhewn. 

The year 1852 brought me a little pupil of 
seven years, Karoline Bettelheim, to take piano 
lessons. A plentiful dinner was to be my com- 
pensation. So my greatest need was provided 
for. The little Karoline, who later became the 
great singer of the Vienna Court Opera, was 
an unusually gifted child. She had a clear 
mind which took things in quickly, and little 
hands of steel. With the utmost devotion I 
undertook the instruction of this lovely child 
whom I had very early taken to my heart. She 
made such astonishing progress that after only 
one year’s instruction, she was able to accom- 

* He was the only one of the radical Left who remained in 


Vienna after the dissolution of the Kremsier Reichstag. He was 


kept in prison for nine months and then released because of “lack 
of evidence”! 
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pany me at a concert in Streicher Hall where 
I played a violin solo. As she was hurriedly 
turning a page, the music fell to the floor; 
quickly she replaced it on the stand, and as I 
had continued playing, resumed the accompani- 
ment just as I reached a pause. No little 
presence of mind and musical assurance for a 
child of eight. My lessons often grew to be 
more than three to four hours long; many times 
I bade her continue practicing until it was 
downright cruel. Once I had her practice the 
E Flat Major Etude in octaves from the Cle- 
menti Gradus uninterruptedly for two hours; 
and since playing the piece through once really 
exhausts the arms, it was nothing less than an 
act of brutality, even though prompted by love. 
She remained my pupil until her fourteenth 
year, except for an interruption of one and a 
half years. In her fifteenth year she made her 
début at the Imperial Opera. With her superb 
voice and very mature artistic interpretation she 
rapidly rose to the first rank. As she devel- 
oped into the great singer, the piano had neces- 
sarily to be given up. It is true she still played 
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in public frequently as, for instance, with the 
Hellmesberger Quartet, in the Gewandhaus in 
Leipsic, in London and elsewhere, but her 
career as a pianist really closed after this. I 
shall have occasion, later on, to speak of her 
frequently in connection with other matters. 


The Carl Theater. 

I had a very gay time, at least in the eve- 
nings, at the Carl Theater. Just imagine: Di- 
rector Carl, Nestroy, Scholz, Grois, Treumann, 
Knaack, and others. Such crazy nonsense, 
evening after evening! And even if you had 
seen the play fifty successive nights, there was 
always something contagious about the ever re- 
curring amusement of the audience. More- 
over, in witty extemporizing Nestroy was 
simply inexhaustible. Many a play owed to 
this talent its continued run. 

The favorite music to accompany these farces 
were potpourris from the operas of the day. 
One hot summer day—at that time, the thea- 
ters did not close for the summer—Meyerbeer 


appeared in the third row of the parquet. The 
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theater was empty. Nestroy sang one of these 
potpourris, and in a really cruel way turned 
into ridicule the aria imploring mercy, which 
Isabella sings in Robert the Devil, “Once I lay 
at your 


Fortunately there were not many people 
there to laugh at this, and Meyerbeer was 
asleep—or pretended to be. At the end of the 
act he left the theater. 

Nestroy in his private capacity, was ex- 
tremely quiet, serious, taciturn, modest and 
charming. It was only as a director that he 
had acrimonious discussions with members of 
the company. He cared very little, or not at 
all, about stage management, not even of that 
of his own plays; Grois attended to this. I 
never heard him give a direction about scene 
shifting, or make a remark about matters of 
management. It is remarkable that during my 
seven years’ service I never remember hearing 
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his voice save in the parts he played, and 
this was characteristic of him. Except once 
—hbut that time emphatically. We had had to 
endure four whole hours of the rehearsal 
of a play in which there was no music except 
a few bars of strumming at the close. Such 
unnecessary torture embitters an orchestra. 
One of our men could not refrain from express- 
ing his ill-humor quite loud. Nestroy, who 
was standing near the footlights facing the 
other way, turned quickly and shouted angrily 
down to us: “Hush!” But the effect was 
not what he intended. The whole orchestra 
laughed aloud as if it had been a humorous quip 
in the réle he was playing. You could not take 
offense at anything that good-natured, dearly 
loved man did. His anger was soon dissipated 
and finally he joined in the laughter. 

About this time I had other unusual ex- 
periences, characteristic of the time. People 
were not very exacting in artistic matters and 
many things were done which would hardly, 
I believe, be possible to-day. Thus, at one time 
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a riding track was laid down on the stage and 
for three to four weeks a Miss Ella performed 
as a trick rider. In the morning when there 
was no rehearsal I liked to go to the theater 
to practice on the different instruments, so I 
was often present at Miss Ella’s rehearsals. 
How brutally that young creature was beaten 
until the blood started when she missed the 
jump from her galloping horse on to the spring- 
board, or if she was not in time to land on 
the back of the horse that was tearing past 
below. Even to-day I can hear the cry of 
“quick, quick,” that was usually accompanied 
by a lash of the whip. Years later this Miss 
Ella emerged as the well-known writer Vacano. 
Miss Ella was a boy. 

Quite as interesting exsthetically were Kli- 
schnigg’s monkey acts. These were indeed, 
very faithful and clever imitations of the ani- 
mal and were very funny. Then there were, 
besides, all kinds of artistic rope dancing and 
acrobatic performances. All these exhibitions 
are to be explained simply by the fact that at 
the time, except for the old-time tavern show 
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with its artless folk songs, there was no form 
of vaudeville or cabaret. 

The beautiful, graceful Spanish dancer, 
Pepita, also made a great sensation. Her na- 
tional dances were marked not so much by 
great technical skill as by purely sensuous 
movement. She appeared for fifty consecutive 
evenings. We, of the orchestra, not only had 
the pleasure of seeing the beautiful dancer at 
every performance, but, besides, were free from 
rehearsals throughout that long time. A great 
delight for us every evening were the hundreds 
of bouquets and wreaths thrown on to the stage 
over our heads, filling the whole house with 
the perfume of flowers. Wonderful to relate, 
in the midst of all this kind of show I saw, be- 
sides other prominent actors Rachel as Adri- 
enne Lecouvreur, and Dawison, at his best as 
Richard III, and also in The King’s Lieu- 
tenant. 

An interesting figure was the negro actor, 
Ira Aldridge. He was thick-set, the true negro 
type, and dark but not black. Aside from the 
originality and racial flavor of his interpreta- 
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tions, he was an actor of very high standing. 
Othello was naturally his showpiece that every 
one had to see; but he was significant, too, as 
Richard III, and delightfully original in his 
lively “nigger” plays. It was amusing to ob- 
serve how completely this enormously strong 
negro was under the thumb of his wife, a big, 
lean Englishwoman. She was of a jealous dis- 
position, never left him, and was present at all 
the rehearsals. At one of them it happened that 
he was a quarter of an hour late. We waited. 
When he finally appeared she flew at him like 
a vixen and shouted: “How can you neglect 
such business? ” 

To this long experience of the theater, with 
all its misery, poverty and—gayness, I owe one 
priceless gain: I learned to know the theater 
thoroughly. To watch the stage evening after 
evening for ten years, sometime serious, some- 
time gay, to become familiar with the entire 
machinery, all its detail and interaction, was 
a fine training which later stood me in good 
stead. It was because of this preparation that 
I, who had never before written anything for 
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the stage, scarcely as much as a single measure 
of a chorus, was able to compose The Queen 
of Sheba, and later was able myself to put 


my operas on the stage everywhere. Of this I 
shall have much to tell later on. 


In my seven years at the Carl Theater I 
did not have a single day off, except when I was 
able to supply a reliable substitute; however, 
this did happen occasionally. At that time there 
were no railroads except the North and South 
Lines. ‘The summer resorts of the Salzkam- 
mergut, Tyrol etc., with their extortionate 
charges and fees, so popular nowadays, did not 
exist then—people were satisfied with the 
near-by Débling, Hietzing, Heiligenstadt et 
cetera, where such changes were not made. 
The fashionable world went to Baden. At the 
present day people make less of a trip to 
America or to the North Cape than at that time 
to Gastein or to Switzerland. 

This pleasant homekeeping habit was the 
reason why in those days our five theaters 
could remain open all summer. There was no 
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such thing as a vacation. How I rejoiced, 
therefore, when having arranged for a day off, 
I started out early on a beautiful summer morn- 
ing with a few friends, a gulden in my pocket, 
for the superb wooded surroundings of Vienna. 
I had not had a taste of country life for many 
years. A feeling of happiness came over me 
as if I had escaped from prison. 

Much has changed since then. In popu- 
lation, in buildings, Vienna has more than 
quadrupled. When I came to Vienna the city 
had 500,000 inhabitants; now they number 
two million. Whoever can get away in the 
summer goes a long distance, to the mountains. 
The suburbs I have mentioned and many others, 
are now included within the city limits of Vi- 
enna, and still, at the present day out of thir- 
teen or fourteen theaters all except three are 
obliged to close for the summer, and even the 
three do not pay their way. 


Up to that time I had composed only for the 
violin; fantasias, variations and concertos. A 
lucky chance led me into the field of chamber 
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music. A post-office official, named Wittrich, 
invited me and Trag of the Court Opera, an 
excellent cellist, to his house to play a trio with 
him. It was there that I first learned to know 
the works of Beethoven and Mendelssohn. 
Our host played some of Beethoven’s sonatas 
which were to have a determining influence on 
my future. What an unsuspected world opened 
before me! Again and again I asked for 
sonatas of Beethoven. After this I composed 
chamber music and nothing else. A string 
quartet, a trio the first few bars of which, fifty 
years later, I introduced into my trio in E 
Minor, and a piano quartet. The last named 
was produced in public several times; but none 
of them were published; they still savored very 
strongly of Mendelssohn. 


Essays at Orchestration. 

My first attempts at orchestration came about 
in the following unusual way: During my sec- 
ond year at the Odenburg Theater in 1 849-50 
one of the singers asked me to compose an 
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orchestral accompaniment to some verses for 
him. I had never up to that time attempted 
anything of the kind. He sang in C Major, 
and I scored in C Major. If he had sung in 
F sharp Major I should nevertheless have 
composed for the horns and clarionets in C, as 
I did not yet know that music for horns, clari- 
onets and trumpets could be transposed. In- 
deed it was still necessary to transpose for the 
brass, as at that time they had no valves. I 
had not as yet the least idea of instrumentation, 
but for a year I had been playing in an orches- 
tra, had observed the use of and knew the char- 
acter of each instrument. So the task was not 
so very difficult and I went at it. Later the 
leading lady of the ballet came to me with the 
same request, only this time the orchestral ar- 
rangement instead of being for singing was to 
be for dancing. She sang her polka to me and 
I arranged it for the horns and trumpets in the 
scale of C. For this work I received three 
florins, my first very modest compensation as a 


composer. 
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I now began to be interested in the make-up 
of an orchestra. I inquired of my associates 
how the horns et cetera were managed. Three 
or four years later I composed an overture, also 
set to music a psalm for a soloist, chorus and 
orchestra. Even while at work on these I had 
not yet had any instruction in instrumentation, 
nor had I learned to read a score. But I had 
been a member of an orchestra for several years 
and had in this way acquired empirically a 
rough working knowledge of the whole. 

The piano quartet had been produced in 
public several times and had attracted atten- 
tion. My associates urged that the least I could 
do was to bring out all these compositions at 
a concert. But as neither quartet nor orchestral 
concerts were being given by others, it was 
necessary for me to get up a concert myself. 
One day my brother-in-law entered my room 
and congratulated me on my twenty-seventh 
birthday. I was twenty-seven and had done 
nothing to rank me among the immortals! — 
The concert must be undertaken. 
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I wap the boldness to advertise a concert 
consisting wholly of my own compositions. 
Here is the program: An overture, the psalm, 
a plano quartet, and a ballad. My associates, 
the entire orchestra of the Carl Theater, had 
promised in writing, on their honor to con- 
tribute their services. Professor Dachs of the 
Conservatory, after looking over the piano 
quartet, had declared his readiness to play it 
with Ludwig Straus, who later settled in Lon- 
don, River and Dobyhal; these three were also 
assisting in the concert. The next thing was 
to get together a male chorus for the. psalm 
and to secure a singer for the solo in the psalm 
and for the ballad. There were at that time 
no singing societies excepting the Viennese 
Men’s Singing Society which was, of course, 
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out of the question for me, a young and un- 
known beginner. 

Nevertheless, I succeeded in getting together 
a chorus of about thirty men from among the 
members of our theater chorus, and some ama- 
teurs. But there remained the great difficulty 
of finding some one who could sing the solo in 
the psalm and the ballad, Der Trompeter an 
der Katzbach. As, at that time, we had no con- 
certs with solos, there were of course no soloists 
available except those of the Court Opera Com- 
pany. Five, even six, of the company in suc- 
cession had agreed to take part, and the notices 
with their names upon them were hardly out 
when one after another withdrew. Our be- 
loved singer Holzl actually showed me the 
door, with, “How could you dare to invite me 
when there had already been six other names 
on the notices.” Finally, I found one of the 
substitutes at the Court Opera, Liebisch by 
name, who kept his word. 


With my little savings I paid for the posters, 
the tickets and the rent of the Music Society’s 
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hall. The day of the performance approached, 
December 26, 1857. The single rehearsal of 
the orchestra I had arranged for the day pre- 
ceding. The entire orchestra of the Carl The- 
ater had pledged themselves in writing on their 
honor to contribute their services without pay. 
I stepped to the conductor’s stand, and not one- 
half of the tiny orchestra (four first violins 
etc.) had put in an appearance, and the con- 
cert was to be given the next day. Imagine my 
despair! The concert which I had managed 
to arrange by so much effort, had to be called 
off. I could not have stood the heavy outlay 
a second time, even if the entire orchestra 
should be on hand, which was highly im- 
probable. 

At this juncture, chance, so often a deter- 
mining factor in life, brought me in contact 
with a young man who worked in the office of a 
lawyer well known in the city. This young 
man recommended that I approach his chief, 
who, being a lover of the arts, and himself a 
good musician, frequently helped young men of 
talent. ‘He will advise and help you in some 
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way or other.” I went to him, stated at the start 
that I had not come to beg, and explained my 
situation; and suggested that if he would be- 
speak for my concert the interest of his many 
rich acquaintances, I should be helped with- 
out having to make any other demand upon 
him. “I am glad to be of assistance to young 
men of talent,” said he, “but advertising a con- 
cert does not prove the existence of talent.” 
I: “Would you be satisfied with a certificate 
from Professor Dachs and Professor Hans- 
lick?” He: “Most certainly.” 

I was sure of Dachs. But Hanslick I was 
not acquainted with. So I sent him my over- 
ture, wrote him what was involved, and asked 
for his opinion. He wrote to my Maecenas: 
“The work shows talent but is still immature.” 
Thereupon, my patron took fifty seats, which 
helped me greatly. Not only were my expenses 
covered, but I had gotten an audience, a far 
more important matter. 


Up to this time I had never composed any- 
thing for an orchestra. To appear before the 
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public now with two long orchestral works, 
compositions which I had not even heard 
played, would seem to indicate on my part bold- 
ness bordering on impudence. But I did not 
lack this impudence, although now the world 
is always talking of my modesty. I engaged 
the orchestra of the Court Opera, and after a 
single rehearsal, the concert finally took place 
on Thursday, March 12, 1858. The recep- 
tion was friendly. The press was partly favor- 
able, partly not. The concert was not exactly 
a world-stirring event. But I got considerable 
publicity, on the whole not unfavorable. So 
my purpose was achieved. 

Let me add here a pleasant episode. Not 
long ago I met Edward Kremser, now hon- 
orary director of the chorus of the Viennese 
Men’s Singing Society. We talked of old 
times, including this concert. He even sang 
themes from the overture. All of a sudden he 
said: “Do you know that [ still have in my 
possession a manuscript of yours? The ballad 
of Der Trompeter an der Katzbach.” I had 
long since forgotten all about this composition. 
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“How did you happen to get hold of this 
piece?” I asked. “That’s easily explained,” 
said he; “at your concert I accompanied the 
singer, and I kept the manuscript.” I begged 
him to give ittome. “I shouldn’t think of it,” 
said he; “fifty years’ possession have long since 
given me a perfect title.” Then I implored 
him for at least a copy. This I got but what 
kind of a one! The solemn deeply pathetic 
ending he had replaced by a gay yodel. I 
threatened to publish the improved composi- 
tion over his name. It appeared recently, after 
I had revised it, in the Universal Edition of my 
works. With this exception not a single one 
of all the compositions I have mentioned has 
been published. At the time I could not do it, 
(did not even attempt it) and later, when it 
might have been done I did not wish to, because 
I realized their complete lack of originality. 
The psalm, pure Mendelssohn and nothing else, 
was loaned to somebody and never returned. 
Everything that I had composed up to this 
time, that is from my fourteenth to my twenty- 
seventh year, has passed into oblivion. I am 
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overcome with grief when I reflect that Men- 
delssohn at seventeen had composed the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, and Franz Schubert, 
before his death at thirty-two, a large number 
of the most glorious works, not even to mention 
Mozart—while for me the whole flower of 
youth with its burning imagination and its pas- 
sionate emotion was lost, lost through misery 
and want, but even more through the lack of 
any kind of instruction. (In my five months at 
the Conservatory we barely covered the theory 
of harmony in the major keys.) This precious 
period of youth was lost to me because of my 
ignorance of the whole realm of music, of all 
that is great and has an elevating and educative 
influence, for my daily diet the most vulgar, 
most vapid music. And in that mire I stuck 
until my twenty-eighth year. 

The critic who in later years undertakes to 
judge the work of an artist properly pays little 
attention to the question whether he has reached 
eminence easily by the aid of able teachers 
eager to help, or lifting himself out of want 
and misery and ridicule he has made his place 
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alone, without any instruction or financial 
assistance despite much suffering and many ob- 
stacles. 

And I had already reached my twenty- 
eighth year! I was determined to change all 
this. I was resolved to quit the variety show 
with its degrading influence forever. A new 
day dawned for me, a time of serious unceasing 
study. 
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SERIOUS STUDY IN BUDAPEST 


For family reasons I was induced to settle 
in Budapest for a while. But I was still bound 
by my contract with the Carl Theater; and 
how could I free myself? ‘The first thing I did 
was to go to Baden near Vienna, remaining 
there a fortnight without leave. When I got 
back I resumed my place in the orchestra as if 
nothing had happened. ‘Thereupon, my col- 
league, the concertmaster Krottenthaler, who 
thoroughly understood the temper of the man- 
agement, said: “If you wish to remain here, 
then make every endeavor to get away. They 
will insist on holding you. But if your desire is 
to leave, then the thing to do is to express re- 
pentance and beg pardon. You will be dis- 
missed.” What he predicted happened. I ex- 
pressed repentance, apologized for my absence 
—and was dismissed. 
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In 1858 I went to Pest, as it was still called 
at that tume. My modest needs were covered 
by giving a few music lessons. A period of 
deep, serious study began. I did my daily stint 
conscientiously, using Richter’s textbook on 
counterpoint, and supplementing it with Marx 
and Sechter. In my year and a half in Pest I 
made a thorough study of counterpoint, canons, 
and all forms of fugues. I found that these 
studies were necessary not only from the 
purely technical point of view, but that this 
mental drill, this enrichment and strengthen- 
ing of the intellectual capacity, was useful, in- 
deed necessary for composition in general, that 
is for the development of the melodic sense. 
I have therefore kept up these studies into old 
age. a TF 


This deepening and enrichment of my musi- 
cal sense was much stimulated by the study of 
compositions which I had not hitherto known. 
What wealth of material poured in upon me! 
The first thing I did was to plunge deep into 
The Well-tempered Clavichorde of Johann 
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Sebastian Bach. A new and glorious world, the 
mere existence of which I had not even sus- 
pected, opened before me! In how many ways 
did this “revelation” influence me. Bach 
helped me, not only in advancing my under- 
standing of counterpoint, but even more in en- 
riching my style debased by much atrocious 
accompaniment of farces. 

Then followed an intensive study of the 
great works of Beethoven’s third period, the 
symphonies and quartets, with which I became 
thoroughly familiar by playing them myself in 
a quartet. And so, all at once I got on to my 
own feet; the Mendelssohn influence was over- 
come. The first visible fruit of this trans- 
formation were two compositions for the piano, 
Sturm und Drang, and a trioin B Major. The 
two were composed during the years 1858 and 
1859. 

A young friend of mine, J. Griin, an excel- 
lent violinist, owned a fine collection of classical 
scores. He later became the concertmaster at 
the Vienna Court Opera, and a distinguished 
teacher at the Conservatory. I borrowed this 
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collection—never to return it. When he asked 
me to give it back I said to him: “My dear 
friend, these scores are of no further use to 
you. They are wasted, stowed away as they 
are. ‘To me they are a necessity and I cannot 
afford to buy them. If at any time you want 
to sell the collection or give it away, you shall 
of course have it back. But until that moment 
arrives, let me keep the scores.” This excel- 
lent fellow was amiable enough to appreciate 
the circumstances, and he never again asked for 
their return. Study of these scores substantially 
broadened my understanding of the orchestra. 

By chance I bought, at an auction, a large 
number of good books for very little money. 
They formed the nucleus of my small but good 
library which has the great merit of my having 
read everything it contains. It is to these books 
that I owe my continued interest in and study 
of literature. 


Fruitful as this stay in Pest was for my musi- 
cal development, I had little stimulus from 
without. There was, at that time, little music 
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in Pest and little interest in the subject. An 
artistic atmosphere in which he can breathe and 
thrive is a necessity for the growing artist 
(doubtless also for the one who has arrived). I 
felt the lack of such an atmosphere and was 
conscious that I was not growing. My finan- 
cial circumstances, too, were pretty poor, so I 
decided to return to Vienna where a new and 
vigorous artistic life was beginning to stir. To 
get the money for the trip, I gave a concert— 
once more my own compositions (the piano 
quartet, solos, leder etc., mentioned previ- 
ously). ‘The proceeds were small; but enough 
for the journey. In the summer of 1860 I 
returned to Vienna without knowing in advance 
how I would make a living there. 
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Mucu had meanwhile changed in Vienna, 
or rather the times had changed. The period 
starting with the year 1830—that is, shortly 
after Beethoven and Schubert had breathed 
their last—was a time when mere virtuosity 
and worship of the performer reigned supreme. 
This lasted until the beginning of the ’sixties 
when that phase died out. There were no longer 
any orchestral concerts; the Concerts Spirituels 
had been discontinued, and Jansa’s, the only 
remaining quartets, had been given up in 1847, 
A sentence of exile had been pronounced on 
Jansa for playing at a concert in London for 
the benefit of Hungarian fugitives, and he was 
obliged to remain away. About thirty years 
later he returned home. At a concert which he 
gave at the age of eighty, he played the 
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Kreutzer Sonata—as wonderfully as ever. 
Two years later he died. 

Vienna was flooded at that time with con- 
certs of soloists of every sort, from the trom- 
bone to the guitar. And, strange to say, in the 
city of Franz Schubert one heard not a single 
lied in the concert halls. Whatever singing 
there was, consisted of arias from operas. ‘The 
virtuosi wanted the whole program for them- 
selves. At the opera, Donizetti, Bellini, Ros- 
sini, Meyerbeer, and the regular Italian stock 
company performances, were overwhelmingly 
the fashion. ‘The artists, it must be said, were 
masters of the Jel canto. It would be impos- 
sible for any one who had not heard Calzolari, 
for instance, to have any conception of how 
superb this del canto was. 

The Franz Liszt concerts in the little hall 
of the Music Society in the Tuchlauben, did 
not begin until after the theater, at ten o'clock. 
There were generally from ten to fifteen con- 
certs in succession. They were gala affairs of 
a distinguished aristocratic society. The Thal- 
berg, Dreyschock, Willmers, Jaell concerts 
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were much the same. I cannot begin to men- 
tion them all. 

However, already in the fifties the dawn 
was breaking, and there came a rapid revolu- 
tion in the prevailing taste. Karl Eckert, the 
conductor of the Court Opera, and an excel- 
lent director, started the Philharmonic con- 
certs again. ‘They had been discontinued after 
Nicholais’ death. They were given in the 
superb Imperial Redoutensaal, always an in- 
spiring place. There I was to have an experi- 
ence which might well be called one of the 
supreme moments of my spiritual life. 


The Ninth Symphony. 

The program included the Ninth Symphony. 
At the dress rehearsal I stole into the gallery, 
closed to all. The hall was dark. I sat there 
with a beating heart, all expectation. The 
music began and when it was over, tears were 
running down my cheeks. I was stirred to my 
very depths. This was the symphony which 
the world had long asserted could not be per- 
formed. It is, I believe, quite impossible for 
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the present generation, after all the develop- 
ments of the last sixty years, during which so 
many new things have come and gone, to form 
any conception of the overwhelming effect of 
this composition when heard for the first time. 
I am deeply pained when I recall the words of 
our teacher, Gottfried Preyer—ordinarily so 
clear-sighted—that “Beethoven in this compo- 
sition showed himself no longer quite clear in 
his mind.” On the whole one cannot do jus- 
tice to such intellects as Beethoven’s unless they 
are studied throughout their entire artistic de- 
velopment, including also their place in his- 
tory. One does not begin to appreciate the 
greatness of Raphael until one looks on him as 
the direct successor of Giotto and Cimabue. 
(There are, of course, some transition periods. ) 
The same is true of Beethoven, especially with 
reference to this composition. It should be 
compared in its entirety with Mozart’s G 
Minor or his Jupiter Symphony which rank 
as the greatest achievements of the period im- 
mediately preceding Beethoven’s. Note the 
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great development in form, and the matter— 
how alive and almost dramatic. 

It is, of course true, that the Ninth Sym- 
phony had been composed long before the ad- 
vent of Mendelssohn, but we still stood com- 
pletely under his spell and the symphony was 
dead and forgotten. ‘This must be borne in 
mind to realize the effect of hearing for the 
first time this tremendous, overpowering cre- 
ation. It was no slow dawning, but a shat- 
tering revelation of things undreamed of, stir- 
ring one to the depths. I said to myself, “Now 
the symphony may fail in concert ten times 
over, but hereafter no one shall rob me of this 
work of art. The symphony cannot really fail; 
if there is any failure, it will be the public’s 
failure in perception.” 

At one of these concerts I had already heard 
Queen Mab. Later I heard much else of Hec- 
tor Berlioz which taught me many new pos- 
sibilities of the orchestra. 


Towards the end of the ’fifties another 
event occurred of importance in the rebirth of 
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musical life in Vienna; the founding of the 
Hellmesberger Quartet. Josef Hellmesberger 
was an excellent violinist. In 1845 or 1846, 
when I was quite young, I heard him play 
superbly Vieuxtemps’ long E Major Concerto. 
Any one looking back over the past and wish- 
ing to do even partial justice to the period of 
the virtuosi, must admit that whether they were 
the cause or consequence of that musically de- 
generate era, the fact is they did develop ex- 
traordinary skill on all musical instruments, 
including the orchestral. In so doing they 
performed a necessary function in the historical 
development of the art, that is, the presentation 
in a highly finished manner of long, difficult 
compositions—chamber music as well as or- 
chestral. It is only necessary to mention such 
works as the Ninth Symphony, for so long con- 
sidered impossible, the last Beethoven quartets, 
Hector Berlioz’? compositions for the orchestra, 
Richard Wagner’s, and those of the most 
prominent of his followers. 

Hellmesberger gave up the career of a vir- 
tuoso and devoted himself exclusively to noble 
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chamber music. Many a twelve-year-old in- 
fant phenomenon might, nowadays, surpass 
him in technique, but he was a musician of high 
quality such as I have rarely encountered. 
Brahms often expressed admiringly the same 
opinion. He played with a passion which car- 
ried all before it. His interpretation was clear 
and intelligent. It penetrated to the very heart 
of a composition and was helped by a wonder- 
fully sensitive ear. He was for several years 
concertmaster at the Court Opera, and there his 
sensitive ear was invaluable. He could hear a 
false note of the second clarionet above the 
very loudest orchestra. 

One day in 1862 I had taken my new string 
quartet to be rehearsed for the first time. 
While it was being played, the attendant of 
our orchestra appeared to ask what score should 
be distributed for the orchestral practice of the 
students. Hellmesberger, continuing to play, 
said to the attendant: “Give them the sym- 
phony—C sharp”—and then shouted ““Doby- 
hal.” Thus, in a composition wholly unknown 
to him, he called attention to a false note on 
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the viola, while himself continuing to play, 
and at the same time talking to the attendant. 
The tempo was so quick that I had not noticed 
the error. At the first performance of my 
Hymn to Spring at the Gesellschaft’s concert, 
the soloist, Karoline Bettelheim, in her excite- 
ment, omitted two whole rests. I was conduct- 
ing, and called out to her, “You are too early.” 
She did not hear me. But Hellmesberger, who 
had been present at only one rehearsal, noticed 
at once what had happened. He gave the or- 
chestra a conspicuous signal, omitted two bars; 
then played the piano part strikingly loud. 
The superb orchestra caught the signal and fol- 
lowed his lead. We were saved. Only one 
who has experienced the helpless despair of a 
conductor at such moments will be able to con- 
ceive the depth of my gratitude at being thus 
rescued. 

These quartet concerts were immensely pop- 
ular; they were of a different kind from any 
previously given. ‘This was true not only of 
what was played but also of the manner of 
playing. Hellmesberger tried many things. 
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At dress rehearsals the rooms were filled with 
lovers of music listening reverently. Until 
that time we had heard only Haydn, Mozart, 
and the work of Beethoven’s middle period. 
Hellmesberger produced all the new compo- 
sitions of merit. Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Volkmann, Raff, Brahms and others, and most 
significant of all—the last works of Beethoven 
were played. It was Hellmesberger who broke 
the seven seals of the Sibylline Books. These 
performances created a great sensation. Hell- 
mesberger once told me the following little 
episode which illustrates the state of music in 
Vienna at the time. All the Franz Schubert 
manuscripts were in the possession of Witzen- 
dorf the publisher. Hellmesberger made in- 
quiry whether there was not some unpublished 
quartet of Franz Schubert. Witzendorf sent 
back word: “He was sorry but there was un- 
fortunately (!) only a trio on hand.” 

For fifty years these quartet concerts con- 
tinued to educate and lead the musical taste of 
Vienna. It is impossible to exaggerate the edu- 
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cational influence upon the public of these con- 
certs presenting noble music in a poetic and 
finished manner. 


Another factor has contributed largely to the 
improvement of our artistic taste long utterly 
degraded. Whether it was a consequence or 
simply accompanied these concerts, I am unable 
to say. The children of almost every good Vi- 
ennese middle class family were given a good 
musical education, and one found everywhere 
in the city associations of able pianists and 
quartet players. As a result, Vienna has now, 
at all concerts and at the opera a musically 
sensitive and highly trained audience whose 
artistic judgment seldom goes wrong. A cer- 
tain kind of snobbishness exists there as in all 
large cities. The snobs go in for whatever is 
the fashion, have the least understanding of 
music, and do most of the shouting. But this 
does not go very deep. ‘The core is sound. 

The Music Society’s concerts awakened to 
new life under the gifted Herbeck, as did the 
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Philharmonic Concerts under Hans Richter, 
and later under Dessoff, and each series made 
a brilliant start. With Stockhausen, Franz 
Schubert’s zeder, long silent, were heard again 
in his native city. Before that time one heard 
occasionally a Schubert /zed in a private house, 
but the rendering was impossibly prim, affected 
and antiquated in manner. Then Stockhausen 
appeared—and brought with him the soul of 
Schubert. No one had ever heard such lieder 
singing. ‘The impression he made beggars de- 
scription. The hall was filled to overflowing 
and crowds stood listening on the stairways and 
in the entries. Now at last we knew how and 
what Schubert had sung. With Stockhausen 
the lieder concerts came back. I sat next to 
Bauernfeld at a concert given by Helene Mag- 
nus (Mrs. Dr. von Hornbostel) a first-rate 
singer of lieder, After she had finished sing- 
ing Schubert’s Aline, Bauernfeld turned to me 
with these words: ‘That was our favorite. It 
is thirty or forty years since I heard it.” As a 
matter of fact, this was the first time it had 
ever been sung in public in Vienna. 
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At the present day, flooded as we are with 
music—satiated and overstimulated, we can 
form no conception of the quite virginal fresh- 
ness and enthusiasm of this new, productive era. 
And what a gathering there was, of every kind 
and from every quarter! Schubert long bur- 
ied, now resurrected, Mendelssohn then very 
little known, Schumann as yet not known at 
all, Richard Wagner and Berlioz; besides these 
the group of younger men: Volkmann, Raff, 
Brahms and others; and towering above all, 
Beethoven—the Beethoven of his latest period! 
It was as if one had suddenly opened the win- 
dows of a tightly closed room and refreshing 
spring breezes from the hills had poured in. 
During the thirty years, from 1830 to 1860, 
none of the more important choral composi- 
tions except Haydn’s Creation and The Seasons 
had been produced, and these only alternating 
from year to year. They were given in the 
old Burgtheater, acoustically very poor. In 
1847 there was one exception, a gala perform- 
ance of the Elias which was to be given in the 
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Riding School, in honor of Mendelssohn. At 
that very moment came the staggering news of 
his death. A thousand performers filled the 
platform. The conductor’s stand was draped 
in mourning. Mendelssohn was to have con- 
ducted. Schmiedel took his place. I played 
the violin. I do not remember what impression 
the performance made on me, nor have I any 
other recollection of the occasion. 

Further development gave us the new hall of 
the Music Society, and the Singing Society was 
founded. Bach’s and Handel’s long concertos 
—hitherto quite unknown—were finally pro- 
duced in a manner worthy of them. 


My Return. 

It was in 1860, during this renaissance, this 
revival of nobler musical aims, of a generally 
richer musical life, that I returned to Vienna. 
On arrival I resumed my music lessons on the 
old plan with my little pupil Karoline Bettel- 
heim. At the time of leaving Vienna I had 
committed her to the care of Professor Pirk- 
hert, an excellent teacher; the very man whom 
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as a child I had heard in Odenburg. She had 
made excellent progress during my absence. 


Anton Rubinstein. 

My acquaintance with Anton Rubinstein be- 
gan early and I saw him whenever he came 
to Vienna, which he did frequently. In these 
years, after my return to Vienna, he lived in 
a villa in the neighborhood of the city (Neu- 
waldegg) and was working hard on his opera 
Kinder der Heide. One day, with my new 
trio (Opus 4) in my pocket, I drove out to 
his house with two friends, a violinist and a 
cellist, Rubinstein played it over with the two 
musicians and his opinion was expressed in these 
words: “I advise you to play a great deal of 
Mozart.” My trio was too modern for him. 
Tempora Mutantur. After dinner (it was a 
simple one, the gardener’s wife provided it) 
we took our coffee in the garden. We talked, 
among other matters, of Beethoven’s sympho- 
nies; of the incomparable humor of the Eighth, 
a thing then rare in music. At that moment, 
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boring garden play the motive of the last move- 
ment of this symphony in three-quarter time, 
as if it were a waltz. ‘The coincidence was 
amusing and we laughed. Evening came on 
and we went back to the music room. Rubin- 
stein sat down at the piano and improvised aim- 
lessly for a while. Suddenly he took up the 
hurdy-gurdy’s waltz motive from the Eighth 
Symphony which he had just heard and played 
all kinds of variations on it. He counterpointed 
it in the bass; then developed it, first as a canon, 
next as a fugue for four voices and again trans- 
formed it into a tender song. He then returned 
to Beethoven’s original form, later changing 
to a gay Viennese waltz with its own peculiar 
harmonies, and finally dashed into cascades of 
brilliant passages, a perfect storm of sound in 
which the original theme was still unmistak- 
able. It was superb! I had never heard such 
improvisation; nowadays unfortunately a for- 
gotten art. 

How he did play! If you never heard him 
play Beethoven’s D Minor Sonata (Op. 31 No. 
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2) or the very moving Orpheusklage, the sec- 
ond movement of his G Major Concerto, you 
do not know what piano playing can be. The 
memory of his playing still lives in the hearts 
of thousands. But, ah, it won’t be long be- 
fore that, too, has faded away. 


It is a curious fact that some of our great 
masters have been so bitten with the grand 
seigneur idea, that it manifested itself in their 
whole style of living. This was true of Rich- 
ard Wagner, Liszt and Rubinstein. Brahms, 
although he left a snug fortune, lived in the 
simplest imaginable way. Richard Wagner’s 
requirements in the way of elegant, comfort- 
able surroundings are well known. 

The following little episode or anecdote is 
characteristic of Liszt inthis connection. Once 
a small town had been included in one of his 
concert tours. There was little curiosity to hear 
him; the hall was barely one-third full. Liszt, 
in the best of humor, played like a god. The 
few who were there applauded like mad. At 
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the end Liszt stepped forward and said: “May 
I venture to invite the honorable audience to 
supper? ” 

Rubinstein, too, had the same besetting sin. 
While he was living in Vienna as director of 
the Gesellschaft’s concerts he had an evening 
party at his house once a week and at these a 
magnificent buffet supper was always served. 
I was told that his caterer’s bill for the season 
was four thousand florins. That was more 
than his entire salary. 

On one of these evenings he played his Vari- 
ations arranged for two pianos with Liszt whom 
he adored. It was an unusually beautiful thing, 
to see and to hear the two greatest pianists of 
the century at the piano together; an event 
not likely to be repeated often. Unfortunately, 
as Rubinstein grew older, his noble spirit, which 
had never shown envy, soured; indeed, he grew 
extraordinarily bitter against the times and 
against all the world. He felt himself neg- 
lected as a composer. Aside from Richard 
Wagner, whose artistic aims were totally op- 
posed to his, he had also a suppressed grudge 
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against Brahms, at the time a brilliantly rising 
star. 

On one occasion a considerable number of 
prominent musicians had been invited to meet 
in the restaurant of the Musikverein for the 
purpose of founding a musical art society. 
Liszt, Rubinstein and Brahms were present, 
and sat near each other at supper. Seeing 
this, some one called out, “The triumvirate.” 
At that Rubinstein, indicating Liszt, said: 
“Ceesar”; pointing at himself: “Brutus” and 
then at Brahms: “Lepidus”’! 

Some time later I met him one evening at 
Professor Julius Epstein’s. After supper we 
went to smoke in the music room. Some of 
Richard Wagner’s and Brahms’ compositions 
were lying among others on the piano. At the 
sight of them his temper rose and he broke out 
against them both most violently, as much 
against Wagner as against Brahms. “You are 
unjust,” I answered; “you do not know either 
of them. It is a peculiarity of people of 
marked individuality that they are unable to 
appreciate others. They act as if they had 
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blinders on their eyes which make them in- 
capable of seeing anything but their own ob- 
jective. ‘They cannot see what is happening 
about them.” ‘Oh, bother,” said he angrily, 
“you are in the same class; I know you are 
far more celebrated as a composer than I am. 
(The Queen of Sheba, Sakuntala, The Rustic 
Wedding, were just then much in vogue.) But 
in the time it takes you to compose a single 
piece, I could do a hundred.” At this naive 
confession we laughed. Of course, he did not 
really believe it himself—he knew better. I 
put my arms about him and said: “Rubinstein, 
you are a big baby!” As a matter of fact he 
was a great noble-hearted human. 


My Second Concert. 

In 1860, during the very first year of my 
again settling in Vienna, I composed my B 
Major string quartet. When it was finished I 
went to Hellmesberger to offer him its first 
production. ‘The maid announced me and he 
called out very cheerfully through a half- 
opened door: “Come in, come right in.” I 
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stepped in. He was standing at the washstand 
stripped to the waist, taking a rubdown. With- 
out looking up, he again welcomed me joy- 
ously. When he turned round!!! he gazed at 
me with amazement. He had understood in- 
stead of Goldmark the name Volkmann, whose 
G minor string quartet he had only shortly 
before been playing. Each of us apologized 
to the other. I laid my request before him. 
He told me to come back for the next rehearsal 
and said that meanwhile he would run over the 
quartet. ‘This I did and he returned it to me. 
He could not produce it because the themes 
were not sufficiently sustained et cetera. I was 
grieved and irritated by his refusal. 

As there was no other way of making my 
compositions known I decided to give another 
concert of my works. The reader may well 
shake his head smilingly over these repeated 
concerts of my own compositions given with- 
‘out any assistance whatever. It was simply a 
different era. Nowadays the latest composi- 
tions of the student just out of the Conservatory 
are snatched from him. Even the most unpro- 
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gressive director will take any opera which 
appears to be halfway possible (or even impos- 
sible), provided he is given the right to the 
first performance. At that time things were 
different. ‘The public showed no curiosity; it 
was skeptical. It wanted to enjoy without 
effort what had long been accepted and it had 
no desire to pass upon the problematical. It 
looked upon anything new with suspicion and 
new compositions, if any did appear, had a hard 
time to get a hearing. 

Brahms once told me that in Leipsic after 
one of his Serenades had failed, Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony was received with shouts of 
joy. Soon after that Rubinstein gave his Ocean 
Symphony and it failed likewise. Again they 
played Mozart’s G Minor Symphony; there- 
upon Rubinstein asked Concertmaster David: 
“Is it required by law here always to give the 
G Minor Symphony after any piece which it 
is expected will prove to be a failure? ” 

The following is a classic example of the 
difficulty there was of getting anything new 
produced in Vienna about that time: A prize 
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was offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for the best symphony. Its concerts 
had been resumed, and a first production of the 
successful composition at one of these consti- 
tuted the prize. Joachim Raff had won the 
prize. His composition was given—and failed. 
As already stated, fortunately all this has since 
changed. It is true, Brahms had found in 
Joachim, Frau Schumann and Stockhausen, 
distinguished and excellent interpreters of his 
works, and effective too in making them 
known. Influenced by the famous Schumann 
“endorsement,” prominent journalists as well 
as Hanslick and the Musikalishe Wochenblatt 
and others, gave him hearty support and helped 
to further his interests. I had no such allies 
and in order to get a hearing I was again obliged 
to give a concert, and I gave it. 

I brought out the quartet which Hellmes- 
berger had refused, and it was Hellmesberger 
and his associates who played it; they were, 
however, engaged and paid for this. My pupil, 
Karoline Bettelheim, whom I had again been 
teaching for a year, played six pieces from my 
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piano series Sturm und Drang. Professor 
Julius Epstein played my trio in B Major. 
The quartet was so successful that Hellmes- 
berger included it in his program the following 
winter. And so the way was opened for me. 
I had no need to give any more concerts. After 
that Hellmesberger brought out all the cham- 
ber music that I composed. 

However, this concert was to bring me not 
only success with the public but also the friend- 
ship of Peter Cornelius. 


Peter Corneluus. 

On getting back to my lodgings, the day 
after my concert, I found on my table the cards 
of Peter Cornelius, of Karl Tausig and of 
Count Laurencin, musical critic of the Neue 
Zeitschrift fiir Musik at that time still pub- 
lished by Brendel. Cornelius, as is well known, 
had sought refuge in Vienna after his unfor- 
tunate experience in Weimar—the failure of 
his Barbier von Bagdad. 

The next day I went to look him up. He 
lived in a modest room, in the suburb Unter 
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den Weisgarbern with an old and equally mod- 
est piano. He received me with the words: 
“Your quartet which I heard yesterday made 
me desire to know you.” And who could come 
in contact with Peter Cornelius without at once 
loving him? Nor could one escape being in- 
stantly captivated by his childlike simplicity 
and depth of feeling, his loyal warm-hearted 
nature, and his highly cultured, enlightened 
intellect. He recognized in me a disciple of 
the new era. About it we were of one mind, 
and this proved a close bond of union. Later he 
asked me to call him by his first name. 

At that time Cornelius was already at work 
on his Cid. I often went to see him; and over 
our coffee and cigars we chatted pleasantly 
about music and musical developments, and of 
course about Richard Wagner, who was already 
the center of interest in music. 

One day I received a card which read as 
follows: “C. Tausig requests the pleasure of 
Mr. Goldmark’s company at a performance of 
Tristan en miniature on Saturday afternoon at 
three o’clock.” This was an important musical 
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event! R. Wagner had sent Cornelius some 
specimen sheets of the piano arrangement of 
the opera. We were to examine them with 
Tausig. I shall never forget the impression 
this performance of Tristan made upon me. 
Karl Tausig, later so balanced and superb a 
person, was at that time, in his youth, still given 
to wild pounding of the keys and played almost 
everything with the pedal down. Cornelius 
undertook to sing, don’t ask me how!—never 
striking the right key, merely declaiming 
higher or lower, dragging his phrases up and 
down, from one false note to another. But 
imagine Tristan in the year 1861! In the 
long interval to the present day, 1911, we have 
learned to bear much in the way of dissonances, 
and Tristan probably appears to the modern 
generation as already out of date. But at that 
time Mendelssohn was still the thing and 
reigned supreme. There was Tausig playing 
at sight, with the pedal down, on Cornelius’ 
old piano badly out of tune, accompanied by 
Cornelius’ incessant caterwauling, you could not 
call it singing, and Tristan with its rich, abso- 
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lutely new and daring harmonics! It was 
enough to make the angels weep. After the 
first act I got up and said: “‘Now listen, by all 
the saints above, I simply cannot stand this, my 
head is ready to burst.” The others, it seems, 
although silent, were of the same opinion—the 
piano was closed. Later Cornelius told me he 
had raised the question with Wagner, whether 
he (Wagner) had not gone too far in this com- 
position. Upon which Wagner had replied: 


“You are a jackass!” 


Not long after my concert Cornelius begged 
me to lend him the quartet to which I referred 
some time ago; he wanted to look it over. One 
day, many weeks later, when he had left the 
room for a moment I was turning over the 
pages of his thick musical scrap book which 
happened to be lying on the piano, and what did 
I discover? The first phrase of this same quar- 
tet written in his own hand. It was a rare ex- 
ample of artistic appreciation and silent recog- 
nition which touched and delighted me. 

When I asked him to return the composition 
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he said he had given it to Count Laurencin, 
who wanted to write about it. Asa matter of 
fact the latter wrote a real hymn of praise in 
Brendel’s Newe Zeitscrift fiir Musik. When I 
asked Count Laurencin to return it, the com- 
position, in spite of much searching and in 
spite of my repeated requests, could not be 
found. So then I went myself to his house 
and begged him, as I had no other copy, once 
more to search thoroughly for it. He had not 
passed it on to anybody else; it could and must 
be found. While Laurencin was hunting 
through his music and emptying a box, I, being 
bored, reached for a sheet of music lying on the 
piano stool—it was my quartet. It had been 
put on the stool as a sort of pad and without 
his being aware of it, had remained there all 
this time. Not long after, Cornelius left 
Vienna and I never saw him again. 


At that time, owing to the projection of one 
of the houses, a narrow alley afforded the only 
passage between the Stephansplatz and the 
Graben. On the ground floor of this house 
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there was a café, called the Elephant, now the 
Haas. 'This had grown to be an interesting 
meeting place of the younger men of the time, 
scholars, musicians, doctors and lawyers. I 
need only mention the names of Professor 
Mach, who later became so famous, and Pro- 
fessor Popper (Lynkeus). Among the musi- 
cians who frequented the café were Cornelius, 
Heinrich Porges, and at times Felix Draeseke, 
Weissheimer, Count Laurencin and Kulke 
(musical critic of the Vaterland). People got 
there after dinner (about two o’clock) and 
mostly remained until two in the morning. It 
goes without saying that some came early, some 
later; moreover, some of them left and others 
returned at different times. It was a real, a 
cultured Bohemia. Despite the constant com- 
ing and going, what always continued was the 
discussion. It went on without interruption 
and with intelligence and acuteness. We dis- 
cussed philosophical, musical and scientific sub- 
jects, and before the close of the evening 
anything and everything had been debated. 
Although he was still a docent, Professor 
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Ernst Mach was already at this time prominent. 
His thorough knowledge, his acute, logical 
mind, and his quiet unaggressive manner im- 
pressed everybody. He was probably one of 
the first to make a thorough, scientific study of 
Helmholtz’ Tonempfindungen, which had just 
appeared and he gave us interesting and in- 
structive dissertations on the subject. A very 
gifted young man thoroughly trained in philos- 
ophy, named Neurat, instructed me in the very 
dificult terminology of Kant’s Antinomics. 
Although Neurat had never attended a uni- 
versity he was given a doctor’s degree in 
Vienna, and later he was made a professor, I 
think it was at the imperial and royal Forestry 
School. This was an unusually stimulating 
time. The musicians of our group especially 
had marked individuality; they were the only 
musicians who followed Wagner. At that time 
I was writing the musical criticisms of the 
Osterreichisch-Konstitutionelle Zeitung, and 
I was the only one, at least in Vienna, who 
entered the lists publicly for Wagner. (Kulke, 
whom I mentioned before, was not yet on the 
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Vaterland.) In those days this was truly 
heroic, for at concerts people moved away from 
any one known to be a Wagnerite. My name, 
too, was on the first call for the founding of 
a Wagner society, a fact known to but few at 
the present day. Was it for this that later on 
I was outlawed by the official Wagnerites? 


At one of our daily gatherings Professor 
Mach asked me: “Do you know Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntala?”? On my answering in the nega- 
tive, he brought me a German version of the 
French translation. It was done by Meier, a 
heavy, ponderous, scholar’s edition with thou- 
sands of footnotes, learned and confusing. In 
spite of this the superb story took hold of me 
and the idea of a composition based upon it 
began to germinate. It was, however, not until 
three years later, in 1865, that it took definite 
form. Some years after my Sakuntala over- 
ture was brought out I received an excellent 
translation by Lobedanz, which he sent me 
through L. A. Frankl of Vienna. 

Before concluding the story of this period I 
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want to recall an experience which I shall never 
forget. 

One day, Kulke, the writer, who was in- 
timate with Friedrich Hebbel, brought in the 
proof sheets of Hebbel’s Nibelungen. I sup- 
pose Hebbel had given them to him to correct. 
We read the poem through at a single sitting. 
How deep was the impression it made! To- 
day, after fifty years it is only with difficulty 
that one can conceive how moved, how stirred 
to the depths we were by this powerful poem, 
despite its many defects. We must bear in 
mind, too, that since this first reading we have 
had thirty years of Richard Wagner’s Nibe- 
lungen, and the story has grown to be not 
only very familiar, nay almost commonplace. 
There are in the artistic life supreme moments 
which rise high above the everyday enjoyment 
of art, bringing exaltation of the spirit and 
sensations never to be forgotten. Such a mo- 
ment I experienced at the first reading of 
Hebbel’s Nibelungen. 
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My financial circumstances, now that I had 
returned from Budapest, still continued very 
unfavorable. My former pupils had gone to 
other teachers and new ones were not to be 
found at once. (Later my condition improved 
greatly. I was much in demand as a teacher 
and was well paid.) For the past ten years 
I had played the violin in an orchestra; for 
the next fifteen until the first performance of 
my Queen of Sheba, I gave piano lessons. A 
music teacher! A much underestimated, not 
to say despised profession. From one point of 
view such an estimate is not unjustified. Split- 
ting a cord of wood is an ideal or at least a 
healthy restful occupation compared to being 
obliged to teach for five hours a day or even 
more, some lazy, stubborn lummox who has 
neither talent, ear, sense of rhythm nor musical 
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feeling. But teaching as an opportunity for 
observation and study has its interesting side; 
and how much pleasure it can give! Person- 
ally, I have greatly enjoyed teaching talented 
children. In how many different ways do the 
young express their individualities. How de- 
lightful to perceive a young person’s budding 
enthusiasm for art; to witness the eager quick 
grasp of intricate musical compositions. How 
good to see the first warm appreciation of an 
adagio of Mozart’s or Beethoven’s, deeply stir- 
ring to heart and soul. All this brings much 
joy and is most heartening. 

Take this incident. I had severely scolded 
a little girl of ten, saying she could keep noth- 
ing in mind, indeed had no memory whatever. 
Whereupon she, with a startled look in her 
large innocent eyes, had tried to pacify me and 
stroking my hand, had said: “You will see, 
Mr. Goldmark, to-morrow I will remember.” 
Touched by these words, what could one do 
but take the little rogue into one’s arms and 
forgive her? 
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Such experiences were enjoyable enough but 
they left little time or inclination for much 
composing. And this continued for fifteen 
years, and as I have said before, at the begin- 
ning my means were still very limited. In 
1862 I received my first government stipend 
of six hundred gulden. It made it possible for 
me to have a summer out of town. Nearly 
twenty years had passed since I had left the 
parental roof—I was to spend a summer in the 
fresh air and to exchange the hot city with its 
smoke and its restlessness for the quiet of the 
country and a suitable place for work. 

And so in the summer of 1862 I moved to 
Unter-St. Veit, a small suburb of Vienna. My 
choice was not a very happy one. ‘The little 
room on a court which I secured proved to be 
close to a locksmith’s which shattered my 
happy dreams of quiet and the opportunity for 
contemplation—let no one ever be led into rent- 
ing a place on a Sunday! It was in this sum- 
mer that I went with an acquaintance on a 
walking tour to Mariazell in Steiermark, the 
center of innumerable pilgrimages. We went 
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by train as far as Payerbach, from there on foot 
through the Hollengebirge, Tote Weib and 
over Prein and Studentenalpe to Mariazell. It 
took about five to six hours for the whole trip. 
After a short rest we started down in order to 
see the near-by foundry on the lake of Erlaf. 
The water sprites of this superb lake, which 
Franz Schubert had already made famous, en- 
ticed me and like the fisher boy in Goethe’s 
poem, “half drew she him, half sank he in.” 
In a flash I had stripped and jumped into the 
cold water. After a long hot tramp it was per- 
fectly delightful! I swam without a thought 
of turning for a half to three-quarters of an 
hour. But, oh, dear! The opposite shore was 
covered with rushes and creepers and I had to 
swim all the way back without resting; my 
companion, meanwhile, standing on the shore 
wringing his hands. I had gotten very hot 
climbing the mountains and after that had been 
in the cold water for an hour and a half; as a 
consequence I had a very severe attack of in- 
fluenza. After I got back from the trip, in 
spite of my noisy surroundings, I composed the 
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adagio of my first suite for violin and piano. 
But of that I will tell later. 


My One and Only Meeting With Wagner. 

It was at a rehearsal that I saw Richard 
Wagner for the first time. He was looking 
over his Tannhduser overture. At the very 
start he demanded of the first horn that the 
first few bars of the chorale should be more 
slurred. After attempting it two or three 
times the first horn player said: “I beg your 
pardon, Master, but it is impossible further to 
slur the passage.” Whereupon, Wagner re- 
turned: “Impossible? Indeed, my dear friend, 
isn’t that what we expect of an artist?” The 
next time the passage was slurred. 

As is well known, Richard Wagner came 
to Vienna at the beginning of the ’sixties to 
give some concerts and he lived, as was also 
well known, in Penzing near Vienna; I lived 
in the neighboring town of Unter-St. Veit. 

One evening about dusk I was walking across 
the fields, reading as I went. At that moment 
[ heard shouting at a distance and saw two men 
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coming towards me. I thought they had gotten 
a little hilarious and sat down on a stone to 
let them pass. When they came nearer, I rec- 
ognized Richard Wagner and an acquaintance 
of mine. It was Wagner who had been shout- 
ing; he complained that when they gave 
Lohengrin in Vienna, one of the choruses had 
been sung in too quick a tempo. Just at the 
moment, he was singing the passage as it should 
have been done. After I had been introduced, 
we accompanied him to his villa and there he 
complained very much of his financial condi- 
tion. I already knew Tannhduser and Lohen- 
grin, and at his recent concerts I had heard ex- 
tracts from the Meistersinger, the Walkie, 
and Siegfried, and was most enthusiastic about 
them. It pained me extremely, it really cut me 
to the heart, to hear such a man complaining 
so bitterly. Although I object to any kind of 
sentimentality, I could not help remarking with 
considerable feeling, “Honored Master, does 
not the consciousness of your greatness, of your 
immortality, give you some comfort?” “Oh, 
don’t bother me,” said he, “why should it?” 
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This reminds of Cherubini as he lay dying. He 
did not like it. He did not want to die and 
fought against it and lamented his approaching 
end. When Berlioz reminded him of his un- 
dying fame, he turned away peevishly with the 
words: “Don’t make bad jokes!” 

Never since that time have I met the Master 
face to face. A few weeks later the miracle 
happened—King Ludwig’s message to him. 
After that Wagner came to Vienna only once 
or twice, but various accidents prevented our 
meeting. 


Ignaz Briill 

In the winter of 1862, I met at Hellmesber- 
ger’s, Professor Julius Epstein with his pupil, 
a boy of about fourteen; we were having a re- 
hearsal in the morning, in preparation for the 
first production of my string quintet. The boy 
had come to play for Hellmesberger. He was 
a slender little fellow, with a thin face but beau- 
tiful, intensely blue eyes which seemed to ra- 
diate pure music. It was Ignaz Brill, the com- 
poser of the Golden Cross, which later became 
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so popular. He played a few of his little com- 
positions, which truly expressed his childlike 
nature. His music expressed his inmost self 
and this harmony of the man and his music was 
characteristic of him to old age. Of course, 
it deepened and became more pronounced as he 
grew to maturity. 

Asa result of this meeting I came to know his 
family and since then—for nearly fifty years 
—he and his people and I have been loyal and 
devoted friends. Ignaz Briill, besides being a 
composer, developed into an excellent pianist. 
In his younger years he traveled a great deal 
and was often heard in concerts in London. He 
played Liszt’s Don-Juan fantasia, and Brahms? 
Paganini Variations, with so finished a tech- 
nique, overcoming the difficulties so much as 
a matter of course, that no one suspected how 
difficult these compositions really were. It was 
unfortunate that, especially in the earlier years, 
his playing lacked the adaptability needed for a 
large hall. Later on this defect was largely 
overcome. But when he played in some private 
house, @ la camera, his playing was at all times 
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a great delight to me. It was suffused with 
poetry and song, and there was nothing that sug- 
gested the virtuoso. Of all the music ever writ- 
ten for the piano, he could play anything that 
was called for, and he would play it, by heart 
of course, as if he had just been studying it. In 
his household the noblest music was fostered in 
the noblest manner. In later years Brahms and 
Billroth also liked to visit there, and Brahms 
loved to have his songs sung for him by Frau 
Schwarz, Ignaz Briill’s sister, who was a superb 
singer and played her own accompaniments. 
Brahms liked to visit, too, at Edward Brill’s, 
where good music and a good table combined 
to give one the liveliest, pleasantest time. 

I want to recall here a little episode of this 
period. It may help to remove a number of 
prejudices. In 1862, I was for a while direc- 
tor of the singing society Eintracht, composed 
of young men who loved singing. On one oc- 
casion when I was giving Handel’s Hallelujah 
with them, they in their enthusiasm stepped 
forward so far that pretty soon I no longer 
stood in front, but behind them, Enthusiasm 
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is indeed irresistible and in this instance it could 
not be checked. 

One day I went with my society to a festival 
of the federation of choral societies at Wiener- 
Neustadt, two hours by rail from Deutsch- 
Kreutz. Overcome by a deep longing, I left 
my society to sing with the others gathered for 
the joint festival and went on to revisit the 
place where the happy years of my childhood 
had been spent. Eighteen years had passed since 
my departure. I entered the house and walked 
into the room where I had lived and played 
and frolicked with my beloved parents and 
brothers and sisters. A woman with a child on 
her arm asked me what I wanted. I could not 
answer, instead the tears came pouring down 
my face. Unable to speak I rushed out into the 
open, on to the meadows and wailed and wailed 
aloud. ‘The Hungarian papers have frequently 
not only denied my citizenship, but have even 
denied that I loved my native land because I 
cannot speak the language and have not lived in 
Hungary for many years. It is true that I have 
lived in Vienna for sixty-seven years. All that 
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I have of culture—of science and art, I have 
gained from German sources and in so far I 
count myself a German. Then too, I love my 
adopted country in which I grew up and devel- 
oped and to which I owe everything that I am 
and that I stand for. But all this has never ex- 
tinguished my intense deep-rooted feeling for 
my native land. A man must indeed have a 
heart of stone who does not hold dear the spot 
on which his cradle stood and all the sweet 
recollections of a happy childhood. In this 
sense I have remained true to the country of my 


birth. 
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CHAPTER X 
MY RELATIONS TO BRAHMS 


Ir is difficult for me to-day to say exactly 
when and where I first met Johannes Brahms. 
It could hardly have been later than 1860 or 
’61, and most probably it was, at what was then 
known as the Café Cech on the Graben, in the 
Trattnerhof. 

When I gave up the Carl Theater, I also 
gave up the violin for good and all; that is, I 
took to the viola in quartet playing. Four of 
us, all young people, had a good quartet and 
played a great deal of quartet music. Brahms 
entrusted his new string quintet to us for its 
first trial; later on it was revised several times. 
His compositions, as is well known, fared rather 
badly in Vienna. In those days his subtle and 
often austere style was not admired and his 
work was received fairly coldly. At a re- 
hearsal of one of his piano quartets, Durst, the 
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second violin of the Hellmesberger quartet, 
made a somewhat disapproving remark, where- 
upon Brahms answered angrily: “I did not ask 
for your opinion.” At a Philharmonic Re- 
hearsal too, under Director Desoff, at which 
one of his Serenades was played, the orchestra 
grew visibly restless, indicating disapproval of 
this composition. Brahms stepped to the direc- 
tor’s stand and said: ‘“‘Gentlemen, I am aware 
that I am not Beethoven—but I am Johannes 
Brahms.” ‘This self-confidence, which began 
to show itself early in his career, greatly im- 
pressed people. It made the most influential 
critics entirely subservient to him; though no 
doubt other things contributed. Gradually we 
began to realize the situation, or at least sus- 
pected what was the truth. ‘They believed in 
Brahms juwrare in verba magistri, even when 
they did not quite understand him. Brahms’ 
intimate relation with Hanslick, who was com- 
pletely under Brahms’ influence even when he 
did not quite understand him, is well known. 
But Ludwig Speidel too, was one of his follow- 
ers, until a brusque remark of Brahms changed 
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him into an irreconcilable enemy. The follow- 
ing incident which is well vouched for, is char- 
acteristic not only of Speidel but also of the 
editor of the Neue Freie Presse. The latter 
disliked Hanslick’s incessant deification of 
Brahms, Wagner’s great rival; and he could 
not decide how much of it was to be attributed 
to Hanslick’s hatred of Wagner. In order to 
get to the bottom of the matter, he asked 
Speidel to come to see him and said: ‘What 
do you think of Hanslick’s critical judgment of 
Brahms? I am asking for your honest opinion. 
Does Brahms deserve such distinguished con- 
sideration?” And Speidel, in spite of his de- 
clared hostility answered: “He fully deserves 
it.’ Thereafter the editor said not another 
word and allowed Hanslick to do what he liked. 
An incident creditable to both men. 


Brahms was built on big lines and was abso- 
lutely truthful. He could not tell even the 
ordinary conventional fib. His friends were as 
wax in his hands. He was as great a man as 
he was an artist. There was not a blot on his 
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superb character. But he was never accus- 
tomed to restraining himself nor to holding his 
tongue. If he disliked anything he would say 
so frankly. This bluntness combined with his 
rough manner frequently made him appear 
very harsh. 

The following remark of some wit was cur- 
rent in Vienna. One evening, Brahms, on tak- 
ing leave of his hostess at a party, said: “Kindly 
excuse me if I by chance have forgotten to 
offend one of your guests.” No doubt he often 
let fall a disapproving remark thoughtlessly 
without meaning to hurt any one; this was 
especially true during his early days in Vienna. 
But, even after a good dinner, Hanslick, 
Gehring and Dompke, his intimates on the 
Viennese papers, put a different interpretation 
upon his conduct. I did not escape. But his 
censure of me did not affect permanently our 
personal relations. 

A single example will illustrate how com- 
pletely Hanslick was under the influence of 
Brahms. I had set to music for a mixed chorus 
Martin Luther’s text: Who offers music his de- 
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votion, and had rehearsed it at the house of a 
friend, Frau Schwartz, the sister of Ignaz 
Brill. Some days later Brahms saw the com- 
position lying on the piano. After looking it 
over, he grew very angry and attacked me thus: 
“When did you compose this chorus? Where 
did you get the text? It is certainly not by 
Luther et cetera.”” I walked home with him; 
it was a long way but he reached his door with- 
out getting over his terrible rage. There was 
not the slightest reason for his acting so and 
this made it all the funnier. Shortly after, 
when the chorus was played at one of the 
Gesellschaft’s concerts, Hanslick did not hesi- 
tate to state that the text was not by Luther. 
Hanslick, without making further inquiry, 
repeated what Brahms had said. Meanwhile, 
Brahms had gotten more accurate information. 
Some days later when we were dining at Ignaz 
Brill’s, he took occasion in my presence to say 
in an extremely loud voice to Gura senior, the 
singer, who was seated next to him: “Don’t you 
think it strange that a Jew should set a text of 
Martin Luther’s to music?” And all this, all 
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his fury, because he had overlooked this ex- 
quisite text with its evangelical appeal of which 
he could have made good use. 

This brusque and unprovoked attack resulted 
in an estrangement which lasted for several 
months. It may be that he was a bit repentant. 
He complained that people were so quick to 
take offense at his bad jokes and that he had 
meant no harm. A reconciliation followed at 
Ignaz Briill’s. The character of our intercourse 
varied constantly. To-day it was cordial, 
warm and intimate; to-morrow it might be 
cold, reserved and unresponsive. 


My new Second Symphony was brought out 
at one of the Philharmonic Concerts. Two 
days later, Brahms and I were dining together 
with Dr. Mandyczewski at the Roten Igel in 
the room which Beethoven had liked to fre- 
quent. Brahms picked up the Fremdenblatt, 
which happened to be lying close by, and read 
something. His face turned bright red—lI 
knew he was furious. It was a review by 
Speidel. This critic had run me down violently 
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for years; on this occasion he praised my new 
symphony. “Isn’t this a miserable perform- 
ance?”? said Brahms, trembling with anger. 
“Do read what this fellow says about you to- 
day. (I had already read it.) Besides I know he 
has done it only to annoy others.” Smiling I 
looked him straight in the eyes and said, 
“Which, however, it is evident he has not suc- 
ceeded in doing.” He chuckled a bit shame- 
facedly to himself. It was very difficult for 
him to refrain from making a malicious remark 
even if it had unpleasant consequences such as 
Speidel’s long continued enmity. 

One day we were both invited to the house 
of Gustav Walter, a singer at the Court Opera. 
His daughter had a fine voice and was being 
educated for the stage. ‘Toasts were being 
drunk. So, feeling gay, I said to the girl 
jokingly, ‘‘I hope some day to be able to salute 
you as Queen of Sheba!” Whereupon, Brahms 
interrupted with: ‘Well, I suppose you think 
that you will live forever?” I answered: “I 
do not expect this of my opera, any more than 
of myself. But of one thing I am certain, the 
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opera has already lived too long for you.” 
Another time we were dining together with 
Hanslick at Viktor Miller von Aichholz’s. 
We often met at the home of this old Viennese 
patrician family, whose way of living was sim- 
ple and distinguished. They were passionately 
devoted to music, our host being a doctor of 
philosophy and a fine pianist. The beautiful 
and charming hostess was goodness itself. The 
dinner was in Gmunden, in honor of Hans- 
lick’s seventieth birthday. Several speeches 
were made and I too responded to a toast. 
After I had told of Hanslick’s excellent quali- 
ties, of his witty style and of his having made 
the reputation of so many, I said: “But he has 
always given the most pleasure to those who re- 
joice when somebody else’s reputation is torn 
to shreds.” There was loud laughter on all 
sides, followed as quickly by silence. Brahms, 
on my right, seemed hit; I had not intended 
this and indeed he did not deserve it. He spoke 
after me and with tears in his eyes thanked 
Hanslick for the loyal friendship shown him 
for so many years. 
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In the course of thirty years, there were 
many such spiteful and annoying happenings, 
and I could tell much more which would throw 
light on Brahms’ character. But I should con- 
sider it unworthy of so distinguished a man, to 
attempt by the recalling of such trifles to be- 
little him. Unless there was a question of our 
work and in spite of many attacks and many 
differences, he was at bottom really fond of 
me. He even had for me a deep, almost secret 
tenderness and expressed it except in the pres- 
ence of North German friends; then he was 
more than reserved. And he sought my com- 
pany whenever and wherever he could. On 
one occasion, he said to Ignaz Brill, “I do not 
care for Goldmark’s music but I respect him 
and you because of your thoroughness.” Now, 
one could understand this attitude, it was honest 
and frank, the two of us being as different in 
our views and temperaments as the North is 
from the South. 

In the winter time we went off on excursions 
over hill and dale, through the ice and snow. 
They were delightful and most enjoyable trips. 
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For a long time we always met evenings in the 
so-called cellar of the Grand Hotel. Later we 
met at the Rotem Igel, but we never remained 
there long. Some years later the Brahms table 
at this tavern grew much larger. Generally 
we met at the café opposite the opera house 
where we remained together until midnight, 
reading and chatting. On these occasions 
Brahms was generally unreserved and very 
ready to talk. Once we discussed my Rustic 
Wedding Symphony. ‘That is the best you 
have done,” said he, “clearcut and faultless, it 
sprang into being—a finished thing, like Mi- 
nerva from the head of Jupiter.” It was com- 
posed directly after The Queen of Sheba, which 
he did not care for. He was indignant at the 
view, originating in Hamburg that the com- 
position must be a suite, because the first move- 
ment was written not in the customary sym- 
phony form, but with variations. Many of 
Beethoven’s symphonies, Brahms stated, con- 
tained movements in which he had used varia- 
tions. The question really depended, in his 
opinion, on whether the composition had the 
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characteristics of a symphony and was con- 
structed as such. He expressed the same view 
of The Rustic Wedding to Otto Dessoff. He 
spoke favorably too of Merlin. He received the 
piano abridgment when it appeared, before I 
did and at once wrote a very favorable letter 
about it to Hanslick. I am under the impres- 
sion that Brahms always kept him informed of 
important happenings. After Brahms’ death, 
Hanslick sent me this letter as a sort of legacy. 
Shortly after Merlin appeared, Billroth wrote 
me an enthusiastic letter about it, also I believe, 
stimulated by Brahms. Unfortunately I burned 
this letter with others of less interest. Some 
of my songs Brahms also liked. ‘These are the 
only compositions of mine about which he ex- 
pressed an opinion, so far as I know. 


The following pleasant experience shows 
that he on his part valued my judgment of his 
work: On August 20, 1882, Brahms came 
over from Ischl to Gmunden to visit me and 
remained all day. (At that time the von Mil- 
lers were not yet living in Gmunden.) This 
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was so unusual that I could not help being 
struck by it. ‘The explanation came the next 
day when I received an invitation from a Dr. 
Wagner of Altaus See, at whose home two new 
compositions of Brahms’, a piano trio (Opus 
87) and a quintet for two violas (Opus 88 F. 
Minor) composed that summer, were to be 
played for the first time. I accepted the in- 
vitation. A great many people had been 
invited. The two pieces were played. Of 
course, they were very favorably received. [ 
knew that Brahms turned aside unsolicited 
opinions, often brusquely, even if favorable; 
people crowded about him. As there was no 
chance for a quiet expression of opinion, I said 
nothing. We were both house guests of Dr. 
Wagner’s. The next morning Brahms invited 
me to walk with him to Grundl See, possibly 
to pay a call on some friends of his, the family 
of Dr. Ch. We crossed a superb mountain 
ridge in the deep shade of the woods. On the 
way I asked Brahms which of the two compo- 
sitions had been written first. Apparently un- 
willing to answer, and almost repelling me, he 
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growled to himself: ‘Well, now let’s see, {— 
I don’t know.” I knew, however, what the 
trouble was. Resenting, as he did, all un- 
solicited opinions, he nevertheless wanted mine. 
To get it had been the purpose of his visit to 
me. 

My silence provoked him and justly so. 
When you show a new piece of work to a dis- 
cerning friend, you expect to be told what im- 
pression it made, even if he does not, after the 
first hearing, give his final judgment; for the 
mere impression, as we know, is very important. 
If my friend says to me: ‘These parts are poor 
but on the whole the thing is good”—that 
shows approval. But if he says: “These parts 
are good but on the whole it is only fair”— 
that means disapproval. In either event you 
know what to think. But silence on the part 
of a friend is the worst thing of all, because 
you then take for granted that he dislikes the 
composition, but you do not know to what ex- 
tent he dislikes it, whether it is a part only or 
the whole of it. To keep silent under these 
circumstances is belittling and may even sug- 
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gest contempt, and that embitters a man. I 
made up my mind to make good my short- 
coming. 

We arrived at Dr. Ch’s villa. Every door 
stood open in the bright morning sunshine. 
Not a person was to be seen. We walked right 
in to the music room. ‘The piano was open. 
On the rest lay the first volume of Czerny’s 
School of Velocity. Brahms sat down at the 
piano and played the first étude in scales. He 
made many mistakes and struck many wrong 
notes. Blundering and hesitating he sometimes 
struck a key three times; then came to a dead 
stop in the next bar. At this point a voice 
(Mamma) called from the adjoining room: 
“Why, Franzi, what are you up to? Play more 
slowly.” Instead, Brahms played faster and 
bungled and slurred worse thanever. “Franzi, 
you are slurring frightfully! Why do you 
playbsharpi) Fe foplay: mors slowly.” 
Brahms kept on, playing worse than ever. 
“Well, this is not to be endured. You played 
it so well before. ‘This is mere wantonness.” 
The door was torn open and Mamma in a rage 
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rushed in!!! Much laughing all round. On 
our way back—we went to the village of Markt 
Aus See—I took the opportunity to talk to 
Brahms about both his new compositions and 
to express my admiration for them. He was in 
high spirits and grew very cordial. We dined 
together at the Hackel and enjoyed ourselves. 
I returned home. He accompanied me to the 
railroad station. Brahms remained for a while 
longer in Aus See. 


Let me tell here an instance of his genuine 
regard for me which indicates also something 
of his fine quality. I have mentioned before 
that about the end of the "fifties the Society 
of the Friends of Music had offered a prize for 
the best symphony. A first performance of the 
new composition constituted the prize. Thus 
had the times changed. It seemed to me worth 
trying for. So I sent in, anonymously, as 
directed, a symphony composed while still in 
Pest. As my symphony was not considered 
worthy of being performed, I did not trouble 
any further about it. The manuscript remained 
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in the archives of the Society; and as it was 
my only copy, I in time forgot all about it. 
Some thirty years later, on one occasion I was 
dining at the Roten Igel with Brahms and Dr. 
Mandyczewski, the librarian of the Society of 
the Friends of Music. We chanced to talk 
of the archives. Then I remembered my sym- 
phony and told the story of it, remarking at the 
end that the composition must still be in the 
archives, if it had not been thrown away as 
waste paper when the Society moved into its 
new building. Three or four weeks later I 
had a letter from Ignaz Briill, saying: “Brahms 
sends you word that he found your symphony 
in the archives and that the scherzo could be 
used.” This incident, illustrating something of 
his nobility of character, deeply touched me 
and I forgave him much. I sent for the manu- 
script and after I had revised it, the scherzo was 


published by Peters. 


In time Brahms gained wide recognition. In 
fact there was no opposition to him; the world 
was enraptured. His symphonies, chamber 
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music, choruses and Jzeder, were all received 
with enthusiasm. In his early days he had been 
rough and irritable towards everybody. In the 
warm sunshine of well deserved, but long 
denied, appreciation he grew gradually mel- 
lower, more approachable and milder in his 
judgments. 

He was present at the dress rehearsal of my 
Cricket on the Hearth. When the two bars 
containing the “Zwei Sternlein,” which had 
been much attacked, were reached a lady sit- 
ting next to him remarked: “Why, that is a folk 
song!” Whereupon Brahms most charmingly 
said: “Not yet; but it may become so.” 

His mighty frame had seemed good for a 
hundred years when suddenly he was attacked 
by the treacherous disease to which he rapidly 
succumbed. Once more he was to have a rare 
joy—the proof that his fame was secure and 
that his name would live—the Philharmonic 
Orchestra played his E Minor Symphony. He 
sat in the directors’ box of the Music Society’s 
large hall. The audience gave him a rousing 
ovation. He rose and bowed his thanks. The 
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sight of his dark face, already marked by 
death, was deeply moving. I saw him twice 
a few weeks before his end. He continued to 
accept invitations. He evidently wished to 
escape being alone and by mingling with people 
to forget his condition. It was in this way that 
I met him at Uncle Brill’s. There he fell 
asleep after the noon dinner with his cigar in 
his mouth. When he awoke he could not rise 
without assistance. A few days later we met 
at Professor Julius Epstein’s, up four flights. 
He left shortly after the meal. I did not want 
him to go alone so I accompanied him. He 
crept along; it could not be called walking. I 
proposed he should drive with me in the Prater 
to get a little fresh air. He declined to go. 
I wished to take him in a carriage to his lodg- 
ings. ‘This also he declined. But I would not 
be put off. Only after I had most emphatically 
assured him that I should pass his lodgings in 
any case did he accept my invitation. I was 
never to see him again. A few days before 
his death I called. Frau Truxa, his faithful 


housekeeper, told me he was no longer receiving 
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any one. I begged her to say that I had come 
merely to ask how he was. She came back and 
herself quite touched, told me how much it had 
pleased him (although already grown apa- 
thetic) that I had come once more, and said: 
“He sends you his regards.” ‘That was his last 
greeting to me. ‘Tears were in my eyes as I 
left the house. 


I have expressed myself elsewhere as to 
Brahms’ significance as a composer. Here I 
wished simply to tell of the man and to give 
a connected account of our intercourse contin- 
ued for over thirty years. This had led me far 
from my starting point to which I shall now 
return. 

It was in the winter of 1863 that I accom- 
panied my pupil Karoline Bettelheim to Leip- 
sic, then the musical capital of Germany. She 
had in the meanwhile become a celebrated 
singer at the Vienna Court Opera. She sang 
at the Gewandhaus and two days later she 
played Mendelssohn’s C-Minor Trio with me 
and Ferdinand David, and scored a great suc- 
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cess on both occasions. I offered David my 
string quintet which Hellmesberger had suc- 
cessfully produced in Vienna, but he declined 
it. He said there was no demand in Leipsic 
for new things; and that he had had unpleasant 
experiences with Brahms’ B Major Sextet 
which he, for very shame had been obliged to 
produce. 

However, one good thing resulted from my 
trip. Kistner undertook the publication of my 
B Major Trio and of my piano series Stwrm und 
Drang. The latter I had previously offered to 
Tobias Haslinger of Vienna. Kistner selected 
three of the easiest of the series and they ap- 
peared without any opus number. They were 
the first of my compositions to be published and 
the twenty florins paid were my first receipts as 
a composer. 

After that I again tried what I could do for 
the orchestra. I made my début at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts with my E Minor Scherzo. 
My first suite for violin and piano Opus 11, 
followed. After its successful performance by 
Hellmesberger and Karoline Bettelheim, I sent 
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it to Rieder-Biedermann, Breitkopf and others. 
It was promptly returned. Later Esser, con- 
ductor at the Court Opera, heard the compo- 
sition, still played from the manuscript. “Has 
the suite not yet been published?” he asked me. 
I answered in the negative. ‘Send it to B. 
Schott in Mainz and I will write him about it.” 
Schott was his intimate friend. Esser kept his 
word and I sent the manuscript to Schott, put- 
ting the price at one hundred florins. In spite 
of the recommendation of an eminent musician 
who was also a trusted friend and in spite of the 
modest price asked, and although it had been 
successfully performed several times, Schott 
did not publish it until he had gotten also the 
opinion of .Franz Lachner and of Frau Klara 
Schumann. Thus I secured a distinguished 
publisher and my name became widely known 
in musical circles. Indeed, the composition had 
become known and was played in public be- 
fore it was published. 

One day when I was visiting Ignaz Briill at 
Baden, a summer resort near Vienna, Professor 
Anton Door entered and handed me a sealed 
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package. ‘What is that?” I asked. He an- 
swered: “I played your suite in Karlsbad with 
Ferdinand Laub, the famous violinist, for the 
Russian Grand Duchess Helene. I took the 
liberty of offering in your name, to dedicate the 
composition to her, and this package was en- 
trusted to me for you.” It contained a con- 
siderable sum of money. I was somewhat as- 
tonished at this self-important attitude assumed 
by my dear old friend Door, as I had never 
dedicated anything to any one except to a few 
artists, and up to that time had never even heard 
of the Grand Duchess. But my circumstances 
at the time were very precarious and I must 
confess the money was very welcome. 


Once in glancing at my books I accidentally 
caught sight of Mach’s gift: the Sakuntala. 
I took it out and reread it. Immediately the 
idea of a composition based on it, came to me. 
I had read the Arabian Nights in my early 
years and the magic of that wonderful book en- 
thralled my imagination for a long time. The 
deep impress it made may have led later to my 
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Queen of Sheba. After I had sketched the 
Sakuntala overture, I went, in the summer of 
1865, to Munich in order to familiarize myself 
with the art treasures of that city, and did this 
thoroughly. 


Hans von Bilow. 

One afternoon about three o’clock I went to 
call on Hans v. Biilow, whom I had already 
known in Pest. He greeted me in a most 
friendly manner and we chatted for a long time. 
Then he sat down at the piano and played some 
old and some new music, among other things 
a new toccato of Rheinberger’s about whom he 
was very enthusiastic. Frau Kosima, whose 
noble intellectual face I then saw for the first 
time, came in from time to time. I tried to 
take my leave but he would not hear of it and 
insisted I must stay to tea with him and so it 
grew to be seven o’clock before I left. 

When Lord Odo Russell was asked how he 
succeeded for so long a time in remaining on 
intimate terms with the household of Frederic, 
Crown Prince of Prussia, a thing, as we know 
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not easy at courts, he answered: “I avoided 
the slightest appearance of intimacy and always 
behaved as if I were meeting the prince for the 
first time.” I thought of this incident a few 
days later when I went to Budapest for the 
first performance of Fr. Liszt’s Heilige Eliza- 
beth. At the dress rehearsal I ran across Bulow 
and his wife. I went up to him and greeted 
them both respectfully. Bilow’s manner was 
cold and distant. He acted as if he had never 
met me. 

On my return from Munich I started on the 
instrumentation of my Sakuntala Overture. 
The following winter I had a friend take it to 
a Philharmonic rehearsal. Dessoff had the 
overture played at once and it was enthusiasti- 
cally accepted for production by the orchestra. 
When it was performed for the first time, the 
audience did not show much enthusiasm. 
Hanslick’s criticisms of my compositions al- 
ways expressed more disapproval than approval; 
the no less influential Speidel in his criticism 
was crushing. Both were attacking my tem- 
perament rather than my composition. A 
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mighty tree cannot be felled by a single blow 
but a tender little plant is easily trampled under 
foot. Such criticism might easily kill the work 
of a man not yet well known. But in this case 
things were to develop otherwise. ‘The over- 
ture was next performed in Budapest, then in 
Cologne by Hiller and in Stuttgart by Eckert. 
To Leipsic I was invited to go by the Euterpe 
Society, to direct the performance myself and 
this I did. So the overture went forth into the 
wide world. In 1866 I began work on my 
Queen of Sheba, but of this I will tell later. 
War with Germany and Italy became im- 
minent. ‘The excitement was terrible. I was 
more interested in the diplomatic notes than in 
my own. ‘Then came the days of Lissa, Cus- 
tozza and Koéniggratz! What a frightful war 
it was! I shall never forget the atmosphere, 
the excitement of those days in Vienna. At last 
the war with its terrors and its bloody battles 
was over and I was again at work when one day 
a young man—a soldier—entered the room. 
He remained standing modestly at the door and 
said: “Ffave I the honor of addressing Mr. 
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Goldmark?” “Yes, indeed,” said I. ‘Then 
I am your brother,” said he. As he had been 
born after I had left the parental roof, we had 
never seen each other. It needed a battle like 
Koniggratz to bring about our meeting. My 
brother had been through the campaign and had 
taken part in this battle, was taken to the hos- 
pital at Mauer near Vienna, and after his dis- 
charge had looked me up. 

Shortly after this I was invited to an elegant 
soirée, at which Rubinstein was to give a recital. 
When I was about to enter the salon I discov- 
ered—oh horrors!—that I was without a 
white tie. Although it was bitter cold weather, 
in order not to miss Rubinstein, I ran as I was, 
in my dress suit without an overcoat, to my 
lodgings close by, up four flights. As a result 
I had an attack of pneumonia and for six weeks 
was obliged to remain abed. 

At this juncture, my landlord from whom I 
rented my lodging notified me that he was 
leaving the apartment and that therefore I 
should be obliged to do likewise. As I could 
not be moved, the new proprietors, two ladies, 
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let me remain. However, I was to have some 
experiences! In the room next to mine evening 
after evening the most scandalous goings on. 
A small private brothel had been established in 
the apartment. I fled as soon as I was able. 
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CHAPTER XI 
BAD FUSCH 


-For over twenty years I had been deprived 
of the joys of country life. This loss was now 
to be made up to me in full measure. Friends 
had spoken with great enthusiasm of their stay 
at Bad Fusch in the Salzburg country, at the 
foot of the Grossglockner nearly four thousand 
feet above sea level. In 1867, I went there 
with some friends for the first time. I recall 
with delight this blessed little spot and the 
days of our glorious tramps in that region. At 
five in the morning under a brilliant sky and in 
the keen, bracing air we would start up the 
mountain from our very door. Barely an hour’s 
hard climbing, then fragrant coffee and cigars 
on the mountain, in full view of the majestic 
Alpine world—the Grossglockner, the Fusch- 
ereiskars, the Wiesbachhorn etc.—all lords of 
creation, ice encircled, ranging as high as 
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13,000 feet. What blissful ease, how keen the 
sense of youth, of elasticity, of physical vigor! 
After two hours more, the top of the Kihkars, 
over 7,000 feet high, would be reached, with 
a superb panorama over the summits of the 
Wilder Kaiser, Steinernes Meer, Ubergossene 
Alm, Watzmann and Dachstein. And spread 
before us the whole chain of the Tauern Moun- 
tains with their icy peaks and glaciers. ‘The 
best was still to come. Starting from this point, 
the top of the Kihkars, one could walk for two 
hours on a narrow level footpath encircling 
our valley; rocky precipices or steep pastures on 
either side, and always an open, unbroken view 
of the high mountain ranges. It was like fly- 
ing. There cannot be many places where it is 
possible at a height of 7,000 feet to stroll on 
a narrow path without let or hindrance in brac- 
ing air, for two hours. What a gorgeous sight 
all about! And then there were the climbs up 
to the icy top of the Grossglockner, to the 
superb Ferleiten valley and over the Scharte 
8,000 feet high, to the Franz Josef’s Heights. 
I have stood beside the Rhone glacier on the 
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Wengernalp with the Jungfrau before me; but 
the impression made by this view cannot be 
compared with the deep emotion aroused by the 
sight, from the Franz Josef’s Heights, of the 
Grossglockner and its surroundings, a frozen 
world of ice and snow. I believe that the men- 
tal and physical vigor which I retain at eighty- 
one, I owe in no small measure to this invigorat- 
ing life in the open and to the long walks which 
for thirty years I was in the habit of taking at 
Bad Fusch and later in Gmunden. 

I came near losing my life on one of these 
mountain excursions. I had climbed to the top 
of the Schwarzkopf with my friend Natter, the 
sculptor (among his works are a statue of 
Haydn in Vienna, a Walter von der Vogel- 
weide in Bozen, and an Andreas Hofer). Ex- 
tending all the way down to the valley, the 
steep northeast side of the mountain was cov- 
ered with sparkling snow mixed with gravel. 
Great masses of boulders bordered the edges of 
this snowslide. It took from one-half to 
three-quarters of an hour to climb down the 
mountain along the edge of the slide, but only 
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a few minutes to chute it with an alpenstock. 
Natter, a true Tyrolese, proposed the latter. 
Without delay he walked with a firm stride to 
the middle of the snowslide and started to chute 
down. I followed him, but before I could 
reach the middle, I was down on my back and 
was beginning to slide at lightning speed to- 
wards the boulders. And therein lay the dan- 
ger. I pressed down upon the snow so hard 
that my sleeves to the elbows were filled with 
it. I stopped sliding; but whenever I made 
the slightest attempt to get up, I began to slide 
again. At this juncture our guide came to my 
rescue. He stuck his alpenstock between my 
legs and by taking his hand, I was able to get 
on to my feet. Then we shot down together. 

I had another dangerous experience which I 
will tell of here although it happened much 
later. In my seventieth year I made the dis- 
covery (or rather the doctors did) that hard 
mountain climbing was no longer especially 
beneficial to my heart. I gave up the moun- 
taineering, which I had pursued for thirty 
years, and went instead every year for a four 
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weeks’ stay at Abbazia by the sea. Five or six 
hours a day I spent on one of the little boats 
which run hourly between Abbazia and Fiume. 
The hatchway which leads down to the sailors’ 
cabin was situated aft and enclosed on two sides 
by iron railings about half a meter in height. I 
was standing with my back against one of these 
railings when the ship, struck by a big wave, 
rolled up by the Sirocco, listed a bit. This threw 
me down the hatchway headfirst and back- 
wards. The hatchway was from three to four 
meters deep and if I had fallen straight down 
and had struck the bottom with my head I 
should have either fractured my skull or broken 
my neck. Fortunately my head struck the op- 
posite railing; if that had not happened, the 
sudden fall would have landed me at the bottom 
of the hatchway. As it was, catching on the 
railing with my bent knees, I hung there head 
downward. Some of the sailors rescued me 
from my unpleasant position. 


At this time—1867—there was as yet no 
railroad to Bad Fusch. This secluded corner 
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of the earth was little known and not many 
people went there. The primitive hotel was 
run by one of the peasants. We were, there- 
fore, still a small party, extremely jolly, even 
hilarious, consisting mostly of artists. Among 
them were Materna end Dessoff. Four of us, 
the inner circle, two lads and two lassies 
(Helene Magnus, a first-rate concert singer was 
one of them) nearly always climbed the moun- 
tains together. All four, it might be said, were 
somewhat musical. Soon we felt the need of 
music. ‘Thank heaven, there were as yet no 
pianos at Bad Fusch. When we stopped to rest 
on a mountain top, I would arrange a sort of 
chorale. This consisted of one chord divided 
between us, each one being given one note to 
hold for four beats. While this was held I 
would change the chord and give each one his 
new note. In this way a chorale for four voices 
was soon developed. It was a little monotonous 
rhythmically but was enchantingly harmo- 
nious, in the clear, rarefied mountain air. 
There, in view of those sublime and glorious 
mountain ranges a rare sense of reverence over- 
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came one. A friend of ours (Uncle Eduard 
Briill) wrote a poem about the Fusch. As we 
tramped along I set it to music for four voices. 
And so in course of time six poems were written, 
all of which I set to music in the same way; we 
sang them by heart on our climbs and again 
when we reached the mountain tops.* 

On one of these excursions, I saw a remark- 
able, natural phenomenon. We were resting 
and taking our luncheon on the top of the 
Kithkar, 7,000 feet high. There was a cloud- 
less sky and bright sunshine. Suddenly we 
noticed near us mist on all sides rising about 
a meter above the grass, about as high as smoke 
rises from a lighted cigar. We called it to the 
attention of the guide, who was at work. 
“Jesus, Mary and Joseph,” he cried, “we must 
get away as fast as possible.” Why, we did not 
understand but we obeyed. Quickly slipping 
into our coats and wraps we rushed down the 
mountain. We had gone but a few hundred 
feet when a frightful storm, a real cloudburst, 


*Later they were published under the title “Songs from the 
Fusch” and of them, Neue Liebe, Wasserfall und Ache, and 
Abschied, were often sung at concerts in Vienna. 
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broke over us, accompanied by thunder, light- 
ning and hail. It took us a half hour to run 
to the nearest hut, and we reached it thoroughly 
drenched. The explanation of this phenom- 
enon must be left to the scientist. I had more 
amusing evidence that these country people 
were weatherwise. I had walked down to Zell 
on the lake, in order to go to the magnificent 
Kapruner Valley the following day. The 
weather was fine—there was brilliant sunshine. 
I asked the old landlady at the Post, “My good 
woman, what do you say, will this weather hold 
for to-morrow?” She sniffed the air and said, 
“To-morrow it will snow.” I asked: ‘Why 
do you think so?” “I can smell it!” was the 
answer. The next morning—this was July— 
there was heavy snow on the ground. I could 
not go to the Kapruner Valley. At that time 
there were no hotels in the valley, nor roads 
either. 


In the summer of 1868 I moved to Baden, 
near Vienna. There, in the delightful, narrow 
Helene’s Valley, shut in on two sides by thickly 
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wooded hills dotted with ruins of old castles, 
I worked in idyllic solitude on my Queen of 
Sheba. My quiet solitary house surrounded by 
a beautiful garden was situated on the out- 
skirts of Baden in a triangle formed by the 
meeting of the road and our brook. (This was 
before the brook overflowed.) ‘This quiet nook 
suffused with poetry seemed designed for intel- 
lectual work and contemplation. When I 
opened my windows in the morning the re- 
freshing scent of the pines and of the flowers 
poured into the room. Daily excursions over 
hill and dale alternated with most joyous work. 
Three years of it! What a happy time it was! 
Unfortunately, there came the building craze 
of 1883—my little house too, fell a victim to it. 
Two elegant villas have been erected on this 
same piece of land. Are poets or poetry still 
lingering there nowadays: I cannot say. 


In 1870 I went to Karlsbad on account of an 
internal disorder and after that to Gmunden in 
Upper Austria to recuperate. With the latter 
place I was not then acquainted. What took me 
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there was the fact that my friends, Brill and 
Karoline, now Frau von Gomperz, were settled 
there for the summer. I remained for two 
weeks; the next year I went back for a longer 
stay—there was danger of my house in Baden 
being sold; and up to the present time I have 
been going there ever since for forty years. 
This shows how fond I grew of Gmunden and 
how good a place I found it for work. 

Thanks to the railroad which runs through 
all of the Salzkammergut, Gmunden developed, 
in course of time into a crowded summer re- 
sort with visitors from all parts of the world; 
and as a result—came higher prices. Forty 
years ago it was different. Nowadays, elegant 
toilets, tennis clothes et cetera are seen every- 
where. At that time we wore homemade 
jackets of Joden (waterproof) cloth and every- 
thing else on the same scale. However, the 
lovely landscape, and the life by the mountain 
lake possess a great charm and ever more people 
have come there. 

Anton Rubinstein, too, spent a summer in 
lovely Traunkirchen near by. He had his 
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afternoons “At Home” and at these he and 
Karoline Gomperz-Bettelheim also living 
there, were most generous in playing and sing- 
ing, which they did superbly. There I met the 
Countess Schleinitz and the Countess Dénnhoff 
(now the Countess Biilow) both friends of 
Wagner’s. The latter remained in Gmunden 
all winter. In the friendly intercourse which 
developed I found her to be a woman of rare 
intelligence. Serious, even philosophic dis- 
cussions, continued for hours, did not tire her, 
and she was able by intelligent questioning to 
stimulate the conversation again and again. 
And she could hold her own too as a pianist. I 
met her once, some time later, at a concert in 
Vienna. We discussed pianos. She said, “I 
like to play music arranged for two pianos; I 
always have two grand pianos in my home.” 
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A TRIP TO SWITZERLAND 


I couLp not go to my beloved Fusch in 1873, 
smallpox having been carried to this secluded 
corner of the earth. As I was accustomed to 
having a few weeks in the high mountains every 
summer, I went with Ignaz and Uncle Briill 
to Switzerland. I shall leave to the very re- 
liable Mr. Baedeker the description of all the 
wonders I had seen and will begin at Rigi- 
scheidegg where I spent three weeks. On the 
trip there I had enjoyed many of the most beau- 
tiful and grandest views in Switzerland. I am 
not sure whether it was a matter of habit or 
whether there were deeper reasons, but for me 
Switzerland could not take the place of the 
Fusch. The Rigi is 6,000 feet above sea level, 
the Fusch not quite 4,000. (I cannot give the 
elevation in meters.) To begin with, you do 
not have the feeling on the Rigi as one does at 
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the Fusch of being very close to the heart of 
nature, all one’s being as it were, merged in the 
whole. And the reason for this is quite simple. 
On the Rigi you have pure mountain air, but 
there is no vegetation. The scent of the woods, 
the grass and earthy odors are lacking on a 
mountain top, and there are no rushing water- 
falls. The cooling glaciers are far off. If you 
want to get exercise you must go down to the 
valley instead of climbing higher, while at the 
Fusch you can start from your very door and 
climb on either side to a height of 10,000 feet. 
All round that high plateau the mountains are 
well wooded, meadows and pasture land abound 
as high as 7,000 feet, everywhere covered with 
fragrant thyme. If you leave your handker- 
chief on the grass it will have the scent of 
thyme. Being up 6,000 feet is certainly better 
than 4,000 from the point of view of climate. 
But even hygienically this advantage is more 
than counterbalanced by the other considera- 
tions I have mentioned. 

With regret we soon felt also a marked dif- 
ference, socially. At the Fusch we had our 
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own intimate group, very gay and full of the 
joy of living. Mountain excursions alternated 
with lively entertainments of all sorts. On the 
Rigi—in this company made up of English, 
Russians, French and North Germans—every 
one kept to himself. Everybody was just a 
hotel number. But this was soon to change. 

When Ignaz Brill sat down at the piano, the 
music room became at once a concert hall where 
all the company assembled. Everybody was 
delighted and enthusiastic over his superb play- 
ing. The music gradually banished all con- 
straint. People who being unacquainted, had 
all day long kept well out of each other’s way, 
became friendly. National differences were 
laid aside and we became acquainted and 
really sociable. Oh, blessed be music! 


At the Rigischeidegg pension, as at all the 
larger ones in Switzerland, there was a Protest- 
ant Sunday service for the English. The 
minister practiced the songs and chorales with 
the ladies, all of whom were English. Briill 
played the accompaniments. On Sunday we 
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went to the chapel and the service began. There 
was no organ or harmonica. After the minis- 
ter’s sermon and prayer, the ladies’ choir 
started, but—oh horrors—the key was a third 
too high. The soprano could not reach it. 
For a while there was a frightful racket and 
shrieking all out of tune; then unable to con- 
tinue they stopped in the middle. It was a pain- 
ful moment. But our dear clergyman could not 
be disconcerted, and turning round, said: “Once 
more.” Brill gave them the right key and all 
went merrily on—once more. 


One day I was looking for something to read 
in the little hotel library and picked up 
Schiller’s Tell. I sat down out of doors, the 
mountains all about bathed in brilliant sunshine, 
and began to read. I was entirely familiar with 
the play but unconsciously I found myself be- 
coming more and more affected by it, and ina 
most unusual way. In the course of time I came 
to realize why I was so much affected. What 
worked upon my imagination was the sight of 
the actual spot where the events described had 
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taken place. Here, the magnificent landscape 
lay stretched out below and all could be taken 
in at a glance! At my feet the Vierwaldstat- 
tersee, to the left the mighty Urirotstock, at the 
foot of it the Axenstrasse, Tell’s chapel and 
Ruth. Inthe valley further along lay Flielen, 
Altdorf et cetera. 

I felt as if Schiller’s whole drama was being 
enacted here; as if his people were living and 
were uttering his words. It seemed to me as if 
I actually saw the persons of the drama, alive 
and on the spot. In the midst of these mighty 
mountains Schiller’s description moved one still 
more powerfully. It was something very dif- 
ferent from merely reading about them, or see- 
ing them pictured on the stage in the glare of 
the footlights. Here are the Alps, unchanged 
since the beginning of time, the background 
for a poetic drama breathing of liberty. A 
drama and a noble setting—how powerful is 
the effect of the two together—each intensi- 
fying the impression of the other. 

The unity of the play and the scene is here 
complete. Everywhere in these valleys and 
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mountains the moving drama entered; the re- 
volt of the people, the clamor for liberty, the 
oath at Riitli, all seemed literally taking place 
before one. ‘The verses which made all these 
things real, came to me where I sat on the 
heights, with a sonorous sound, thrilling and 
inspiring. I have never experienced anything 
like the impression of this setting, deepening 
and intensifying as it did the effect of the 
drama. 


From the Rigi we went down, by way of 
Altdorf and the Gotthard road and along the 
rushing Reuss (there was no railroad at that 
time) through the Urner gap into the unknown 
Urseren valley; then over the Furka, a narrow 
rocky way hardly wide enough for two car- 
riages, which crosses a ravine between two rocky 
mountainsides. From this point we traveled 
on a fine highway down to the Rhone glacier. 
What a magnificent sight! ‘The glacier, start- 
ing from the Weisberg (12,000 feet high), 
flows down into a semicircular basin surrounded 
by high cliffs. Along the upper edge of this 
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glacial basin rise tremendous peaks of ice, all 
tumbled together as on an ice floe. The sur- 
face of the ice is broken by hundreds of blue 
crevasses. Our hotel was situated a few hun- 
dred feet from the foot of this huge ice field, 
the lower edge of which looks as if it had been 
cut off with a knife. A little brook issues from 
under the glacier—this is the source of the 


Rhone. 


At the first sight of the glacier from the road 
below, I left the carriage and climbed up along 
the edge of the glacier, to get a general impres- 
sion from above. I sat down on a rock to look 
round and to enjoy the view. All of a sudden 
I found myself enveloped by light clouds. I 
could no longer see anything. A light fog ris- 
ing at such a place is more dangerous than would 
seem. You are lost if this fog should suddenly 
become so dense that you cannot see your hand 
before your face, and in addition decides to 
settle down for a lengthy stay. In the high 
mountains, as everybody has had occasion to ob- 
serve, such a mere trifle of fog will often stay at 
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one place for days. On the left were the tower- 
ing cliffs, on the right a precipice. I could not 
move from my position. But, fortunately, my 
little bank of fog reconsidered the matter in 
time and let me go, otherwise I might have had 
to stay there all night long. When I arrived 
at the hotel a Valaisean guide asked if I did not 
want to cross the glacier; it was an interesting 
experience. ‘Very well,” said I, “let us cross 
it!” We started with lighted candles and en- 
tered a chapel, cut into the clear ice. We could 
see rivulets running down in the transparent 
walls, and all kinds of little pebbles imbedded 
in them. ‘Then we climbed up, on top of the 
ice. I noticed at once that the whole surface 
was strewn with sand. When I asked, rather 
naively, whether it had been scattered there 
for the benefit of the visitors, the guide laugh- 
ingly ventured the opinion that in that case 
much sand would be needed. It is brought down 
by the glacier imbedded in the ice—later the 
surface melts in the warm sunshine and the sand 
remains. 

We had to step, or sometimes jump, over a 
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long succession of crevasses. ‘Then we came to 
a broad one. ‘The guide rammed his alpen- 
stock down into it, and it took a long while 
before the water brought it to the surface— 
proof of how very deep the crevasse really was. 
Over this crevasse I was expected to jump! 
There were, of course, many crevasses behind 
us, so that a running jump was not possible. 
I was not prepared for this kind of thing; it 
had not been included in my musical course or 
education so—TI struck. What did my good 
Valaisean do? He jumped into the crevasse 
so that only the upper part of his body could 
be seen, spreading his legs apart; placing his 
feet in their heavy spiked boots firmly against 
the ice on either side, he said: “Now, give me 
your hand, put one foot on my shoulder, and 
step over.” And so I crossed on this living 
bridge. 

On the edge of the other side of the glacier 
we found mounds of sand rising to a height of 
from two to three meters. On the further side 
of them they were only half a meter high. 
While I was still studying the very peculiar 
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appearance of these sand mounds, my valiant 
guide seized me firmly by the arm. ‘Don’t 
be frightened,” said he, “let us go to the top 
of one.” No sooner said than done. But it 
had hardly been accomplished, when we were 
again at the bottom. The mound proved to be 
a block of ice thickly strewn with sand, so at 
each step up, down we would slip again as 
quick as a flash, scattering the sand before us. 
They were similar to the ice mounds that Payer 
found in the far North and which he described 
in his Polar Expedition. He called them 
“hummocks.” After the first slide I found 
it an enjoyable sport, and we slid down ten 
or more such “hummocks,” holding tight to one 
another. 


The difference in temperature in and outside 
the hotel was most noticeable. ‘This was due to 
the proximity of the glacier.* 

If you thrust your hand out of doors late 
at night, you felt as if it was either being frozen 


*This was in the year 1873. Lately (1911) I saw some photo- 
graphs of this valley. They show the hotel a long way from the 
glacier, which appears to have receded very considerably. 
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or burnt. Another consequence was that the 
walls of the dining room were literally black 
with large flies, so that a waiter had to burn 
them off with a torch before dinner. If this 
had not been done and the swarm of flies at- 
tracted by the food had attacked us, we should 
have had to leave the room. 

The next morning we went on horseback on 
to the Maienwand. A young Englishman had 
joined our party so the four of us rode along 
on a very narrow steep mountain path on the 
edge of the glacier opposite to that on which 
we had arrived. We traveled in single file. 
Suddenly our hired horses, of their own accord, 
turned “right face” as if they had been ordered 
to do so. Utterly surprised there we stood, all 
four of us, “face front.” We burst out laugh- 
ing! What had happened? We had reached 
the lookout on to the glacier, and the horses, 
obedient to habit, had of their own accord 
stopped and turned. 


After climbing over much glacial drift 
(composed of rocks with highly polished sur- 
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faces and free from ice) we reached the Grim- 
sel hospice. A solitary house with walls a meter 
thick, located at a height of 8,000 feet. Look- 
ing out from inside the building the walls 
looked like those of a fortress, bombproof with 
loopholes for windows. ‘This heavy construc- 
tion was necessary because of the terrific winter 
storms and the great quantities of snow. In 
former days a trade route to Italy passed the 
spot, and two men were stationed there all 
through the winter. It was a rocky waste— 
frightful and desolate. Not a blade of grass 
to be seen on any mountain, not even at our 
feet. At the time we were there, the middle 
of August, two small ponds in front of the 
house were frozen over. It was up here that 
the Austrians were defeated by the French in 
1809, ina terrific battle. 

From there we went on foot, passing the 
interesting falls of Handegg, down to Meir- 
ingen, where, in a hotel register, I saw the name 
of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. 

From Interlaken we climbed the Wengern- 
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alp. On the way I heard and enjoyed a most 
remarkable and unusual concert. About a 
thousand cows were grazing in a large moun- 
tain pasture one or two miles off. The cows 
in this herd were owned by possibly a hundred 
people. About one in ten had a fine-toned bell. 
The sound of these hundreds of clear bells, 
differing in pitch and tone, in unbroken gentle 
motion, awakened in me a peaceful but infi- 
nitely melancholy mood. It was an instance of 
the influence of music such as I have rarely 
seen equaled. 

If any modern composer had spent the night 
with me in the hotel beside the Jungfrau, 
doubtless he would have thought it a great pity 
that such effects are beyond our art. The thun- 
dering sound of the avalanches all night long, 
never allowed me to forget where I was. Full 
of the tremendous impression produced by the 
gigantic Jungfrau and her companions the 
Monch and the Eiger, I left Switzerland, go- 
ing by Grindelwald, Basle et cetera home to 
my penates. 
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My Only Meeting With Franz Liszt. 

In 1866, soon after the performance of my 
Sakuntala in Vienna, I directed its performance 
in Budapest. After that I often went there, 
later almost every year in order to direct the 
first production of my orchestral compositions 
or to stage my operas. 

It was in 1876, if my memory does not de- 
ceive me, that my one meeting with Franz Liszt 
occurred. ‘That was the year that I went to 
Budapest to stage my Queen of Sheba. Liszt 
was in town; I went to call on him at noon. 
Charming, as always, he invited me to come 
back in the evening. I did so and met a young 
violinist; I think his name was Plot. To- 
gether they played my suite Opus 11. I had 
never heard it played like that! Liszt played 
many parts in an individual manner and had a 
way of divining spiritual shadings which can 
not be indicated in the music, because being 
subtle, they may easily be exaggerated by a 
clumsy performer. I was touched by his kindly 
attentions to a young musician, such as I was at 
the time. We had tea together—he took a good 
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deal of rum in it—and I had to remain a long 
time. 

That was long ago, and of all his stimulating 
talk I only remember a single saying. ‘A com- 
position for the concert stage,” he said, “will 
‘live longer than any other. It is heard less fre- 
quently, and therefore does not become com- 
monplace. But an opera! ‘There is no such 
thing as reviving an opera. An opera that did 
not take when first produced, will not do so 
later on.” But, on the way home, I reflected, 
how about Tristan and Fidelio? 
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Origin — The Furst Performance — Later 

Events. 

My pupil, Karoline Bettelheim, was barely 
fifteen when she made her début at the Vienna 
Court opera. One day after a rehearsal, her 
mother, a worthy woman, repeated to me a jok- 
ing remark about Karoline made by Mr. 
Schober, chief stage manager. “Look at that 
girl! That face! The very image of the Queen 
of Sheba!” Her resemblance to the well- 
known picture of the French painter, Chopin, 
had apparently called forth the observation. 
To this chance remark I owe my opera. It was 
so brief an episode in history—so remote and so 
little known—lI should never in the world have 
thought of the story. I had for a long time 
dreamed of writing an opera and had hunted 
in vain for a theme. Mr. Schober’s remark 
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struck me like a flash of lightning. I saw the 
Queen alive before me. 

A young doctor named Klein came to give 
Karoline instruction in the ordinary school 
studies. Permit me at this point to tell a little 
incident, although it does not strictly belong 
here. Karoline was to sing at a Ladies’ night 
at the Griinen Insel, a jolly club of old German 
knights. This young Mr. Klein wrote a poem 
appropriate to the occasion entitled Herzeleid. 
I set it to music and it was sung by Karoline. 
A long time afterwards it was published and be- 
came very popular. Years later I ran across the 
song published with the title, Old German 
Folk Song and with the name of somebody 
else as the composer. This is the way some folk 
songs originate. 

The thought of the Queen of Sheba left me 
no peace. I sketched a scenario which con- 
tained, in outline, practically all that is now 
included inthe opera. I gave it to Mr. Klein to 
work up the dramatic detail. But, alas! what 
had he done with it? The sketch was now so 
elaborated as to be a failure in every way. It 
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could not be used. I put it aside untouched. 
This happened in the year 1863. Three years 
later, in 1865, shortly after the first perform- 
ance of my Sakuntala mentioned previously, I 
met Mosenthal on the street. As we walked 
along, he said: “‘Wouldn’t you like to compose 
an opera?” Upon my answering eagerly, 
“Yes, indeed, I should,” he said, “(Come to my 
office (he was the librarian of the Ministry of 
Education) and we will discuss the matter fur- 
ther.” I went there and we talked over various 
subjects, but nothing seemed to suit me. I hap- 
pened then to mention casually that I had 
already made one attempt myself at a libretto, 
but the Queen of Sheba had come to grief. 
“Bring me,” said he, “whatever you have on 
hand.” 

In a fortnight, he was ready with the first 
two acts. The underlying idea had been re- 
tained but with his trained eye for theatrical 
effects he had completely made over my mate- 
rial in style and form. ‘The only things that 
I added were the little romance, “Magische 
Tone” in the second act which I thought was 
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needed to make it a little more exciting, and a 
little passage, ‘‘Da platschert eine Silberquelle” 
in the first act. I seized upon his work with in- 
tensest eagerness. 

I had never thought of attempting any opera 
until I started on my Queen of Sheba forty 
years ago. My only compositions had been a 
few songs and one phrase of a chorus. Now I 
was about to enter upon a great and profoundly 
stirring undertaking—one entirely new to me. 
It soon became evident how little prepared I 
then was for handling the many great musical 
forms. The times, as well as the musical world, 
were in a great ferment brought about by Rich- 
ard Wagner. All the old forms, if not entirely 
abandoned, had been seriously questioned; the 
new ones had not yet been accepted nor estab- 
lished. I had not a notion what form my work 
should take. But undismayed and looking 
neither to the left nor to the right, I went to 
work with a musical instinct for what was ap- 
propriate and correct, and what would suit the 
meaning of the libretto. I had, too, all the 
energy and fearlessness of youth. I had no 
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thought, no basic principle other than that of 
expressing 1n musical form the spirit of the 
text. I was guided solely by the story and what 
was needed to interpret it. The composition 
took the form which the libretto demanded. 
At the proper moment the musical form came 
to me, not the literary expression. For instance, 
at one place, the poet indicated an entrance 
march. I worked it out in my imagination and 
then composed the march. 

One thing I must mention. For ten years 
I had played the violin night after night in a 
theater orchestra with the stage before me. 
This was a most invaluable preparation. But 
now I was confronted with a difficulty which no 
theatrical experience could surmount. ‘T’o the 
musically educated European, oriental music as 
a whole sounds alike, with only the well-known 
difference in scales and minor cadences pecu- 
liar to it. I had reached the conclusion that the 
musical style adapted to picture the grove of 
the Indian penitents in the Sakuntala could not 
be used to portray King Solomon’s magnificent 
court; that the music appropriate for either of 
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these scenes would not be appropriate to inter- 
pret the Arabian Queen of Sheba, or for As- 
taroth’s love call. And still all had to have 
an oriental character, only each one must be dif- 
ferent from the others. 

Then there was another very special diffi- 
culty. I wanted the temple hymns with their 
oriental coloring nevertheless to express a sense 
of consecration and religious feeling to people 
familiar only with European music. The prob- 
lem was to accomplish this without making use 
of the Protestant chorale or any of the Catholic 
hymns to the Virgin. I had never been in the 
Orient, but intuition helped me even over this 
lack. 

I had composed the music for the first and 
second acts and had rewritten about all of it, 
when about a year later, I received the third and 
last act from Mosenthal. It was apparent he 
had not been able to make a success of it—the 
work showed it. In contrast to the first act 
full of variety and freshness, and to the second 
with its deep poetic feeling and dramatic and 
antithetical movement, the third and last act 
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was futile, badly planned and much too long. 
And what an ending! Mosenthal had devised, 
First scene: Ballet, the Queen—the King. 
Second scene: Sulamith (alone)—the King. 
Third scene: Assad—the Queen. She wants 
to save the condemned man, he refuses to be 
saved. Here in succession are three scenes, in 
each of which only two people appear, and the 
last is without passion, and the weakest of all. 
Assad is pardoned and exiled to the desert, al- 
though he has not atoned. Now enter Sula- 
mith, the King, the High Priest, and others 
carrying palm leaves—and Assad is to marry 
Sulamith! It was like a douche of cold water. 
I saw at once that the third act with this thor- 
oughly bourgeois ending would have to be 
changed. 

Not daring to rely upon my powers of dia- 
lectic, I wrote Mosenthal a long disquisition 
on the subject, to convince him how impossible 
that ending was. I explained that the High 
Priest had himself suffered more indignities 
than any one except his daughter. She, his 
daughter, had been dishonored and her happi- 
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ness destroyed, and his god had been blas- 
phemed. He had been dealt a deadly blow 
both as a father and as a priest; the author of 
all these misfortunes was the Queen and on her 
he must be revenged. Some way must be found 
to accomplish it. Moreover, the High Priest 
would thus be made more important. Mosen- 
thal answered: “You may be right, but I 
should have entirely to change the High Priest’s 
character and that would mean rewriting the 
whole story. I cannot do it, nor have I any de- 
sire to.” And there he left it. I was obliged 
to assume the task myself. I divided the third 
act into two parts. The first part closed with 
Sulamith’s farewell in which the chorus also 
takes part. The scene in the desert was made 
into an act by itself. After much discussion 
we agreed upon the plot and the ending in its 
present form. 


I spent in all, five years on the opera. To be 
sure I could usually work only in the summer. 
During the winter I had to give many music 
lessons in order to earn enough to cover my ex- 
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penses during the summer—when lessons were 
not wanted. ‘To be exact, the work on the opera 
covered not five, but seven years. ‘Two of these 
years I lost because of the presence of my older 
brother Josef in Vienna. I have told before 
this how in the year 1848, he and some other 
deputies who belonged to the radical Left, were 
obliged to flee when the Kremsier Reichstag 
was dissolved. Later my brother was accused 
of being accessory to the murder of Latour, the 
Minister of War, and was condemned to death 
in absentia. My brother went first to Switzer- 
land, and then, by way of France, on a sailing 
vessel to America. On the voyage he filled the 
post of ship’s doctor, but could not practice 
much as he himself suffered severely from sea- 
sickness. Much later, we learned that in 
America he at first practiced his profession, 
later established a chemical factory and in time 
became prosperous through inventing a percus- 
sion cap for firearms which proved a success and 
also profitable. 

For twenty years there had been no news of 
him. He could not make up his mind to send 
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a single word, despite the fervent entreaties of 
his parents and despite the many urgent solici- 
tations of his political friends in Vienna, Dr. | 
Fischhof and Professor Zeizl especially. 

Consideration for his friends (not uncalled 
for at that time) had made him keep silent. 
The conditions were such that even mere corre- 
spondence with a man in exile as he was, was no 
slight matter. Even I, at the time a young 
fellow of twenty-two, a violinist in the Carl 
Theater orchestra, had been subjected to annoy- 
ances on political grounds and my lodgings had 
been searched a number of times at night. 

So for twenty years he persisted in his silence. 
At last, in the year 1867 or 1868, I received a 
letter from my brother. He thought that the 
Austrian political situation had become more 
favorable, believed that the time had come 
when his case might again be taken up, and 
requested me to approach Minister von Berger, 
his sometime colleague in the Reichstag, about 
the matter. This I did. The Minister replied 
that it was impossible. In the first place, he 
said the records in the War Department were 
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no longer available; they had disappeared. 
This had happened also in the Fischhof case, 
I believe. 

The Minister said further that it would be 
impossible now—after twenty years—to pro- 
cure the witnesses for the defense. And he 
gave a number of other reasons for refusing my 
request. What these were I do not now recall 
for this was more than forty years ago. I wrote 
down in the presence of the Minister all of his 
objections to our petition in order to be able to 
send a verbatim report of his answer to my 
brother. Thereupon, my brother turned to his 
old friend Dr. Fischhof, begging him to recom- 
mend a Viennese lawyer who would be pre- 
pared ably and energetically to take up the 
matter of having the case reopened. Fischhof 
found the right man in Dr. Kneppler. As a 
result of his efforts, the proceedings were re- 
opened and my brother crossed the Atlantic to 
stand trial. 

He reached Dresden in the year 1868 and 
from there wrote to Vienna for a safe conduct. 
It was granted on condition of his depositing 
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twenty thousand florins as security. The 
amount was later reduced to four thousand 
florins because, as he was traveling, he did not 
have more ready money with him. He sent 
me word on what day he would arrive in 
Vienna. So I went to the North Station early 
in the morning to meet him. 

The train drew in and the travelers came 
pouring out of the station. The platform was 
almost empty but I had not found my brother. 
He was standing in the midst of a little group 
of Viennese friends who had gone to meet him. 
Past these gentlemen I had walked a number of 
times, but I had not recognized my brother. 
We had been separated for twenty years. I 
now again approached the group, looked my 
brother in the eye and—we embraced. His 
hair had turned completely white. We drove 
into the city. The first thing he did on reaching 
his old home was to go to the beloved university. 
Deep in thought and reminiscing he wandered 
about the place where he had worked in stirring 
days. On the way there he met the first of his 
old acquaintances, Scherzer, the explorer. 
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From the university we drove to the Court 
where he reported and deposited the security. 
And then we went over to the General Hos- 
pital where of old he had been the first assis- 
tant physician. Here for the first time I saw a 
telltale tear run down his cheek. The sight of 
the clinics where in his youth he had worked 
for so long as a doctor and as an investigator, 
affected him deeply. He was profoundly 
moved. 

My brother’s new proceedings extended over 
two entire years; during the whole time he re- 
mained in Vienna. At the end he had the satis- 
faction he had craved, a complete—a glorious 
acquittal. In 1870 he returned to America— 
and I to my opera. 


The First Performance. 

I had long since played the first and second 
acts for Conductor Dessoff. At one time when 
the Sakuntala was being given Dingelstedt, the 
then director of the Court Opera, said to 
Dessoff: “I suppose there is something like an 
opera to follow.” “Something like it,” said 
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Dessoff, “but this opera you will have to 
produce.” 

In 1872 it was finally completed and I 
offered it to the Vienna Court opera. Oh, time 
of bitter trouble! As I recall the events now, 
the cold shivers still run down my back. I faced 
a threefold barrier: Herbeck, Hanslick and 
Speidel. And Herbeck was then the director of 
the Court Opera! There is for me a touch of 
ironic humor in the statement made in Her- 
beck’s son’s book to the effect that his father 
should have the whole credit for getting my 
opera performed in spite of the opposition of 
the Director General. Herbeck had been bit- 
terly opposed to me ever since the time of the 
Hellmesberger concerts, when we were rivals 
with our string quartets. The relation became 
even more strained after a series of my com- 
positions—the string quartet, the quintet, the 
suite, the scherzo and the Sakuntala—had been 
successfully performed. The second barrier, 
Speidel attacked me violently at my very first 
appearance on the scene, and had continued to 
persecute me ever since. He was one of Her- 
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beck’s intimates and for his sake was prepared 
to fight the whole world. On one occasion he 
had named Herbeck as the true successor of 
Beethoven! The third of the opposition was 
Hanslick. I had barely handed in my opera 
when he at once asked to have the piano ar- 
rangement sent him. I can readily believe that 
the whole of it would probably not appeal to 
him, either in form or substance and was in- 
deed unintelligible to him. And behind him 
stood Brahms, as spiritus rector. The perform- 
ance of my opera at this time did not suit 
Brahms at all, moreover the composition was 
one undoubtedly wholly alien to his nature. 
Hanslick’s influence behind the scenes was 
stronger and more dangerous than with the 
public. As matters stood I had little hope. 

The score, according to custom, was submit- 
ted formally to the three Court Opera con- 
ductors for their opinions. Herbeck himself 
was one of these. He declared that it was out 
of the question to produce the opera because all 
the laws of harmony had been ignored and there 
were discords throughout. 
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The second man was Fischer, a sickly old 
gentleman who frankly stated that he was too 
old and too sick to look into so novel and diffi- 
cult a composition. “It may be indeed very 
significant but I cannot wear myself out over 
it.’ Asa matter of fact he died shortly after- 
wards. I had this consolation—my score was 
not responsible for his death. 

The third of the group was Otto Dessoff, 
who stood up vigorously for the opera but did 
not have much influence as he was in a minority 
and was about to give up his position in Vienna. 
And so my dear Queen of Sheba was quietly 
consigned to her grave in the archives, never 
more, so some hoped, to reappear. In my dis- 
tress I turned to the all powerful Hanslick to 
beg him to intercede. (This was in 18778) 
What naiveté on my part! Here is the letter: 
“I have had the great misfortune to compose an 
opera. Who never ate with tears his bread, 
who never composed an opera, he knows you 
not, ye heavenly powers. The full depth of 
such a misfortune can be appreciated only by 
the man who proposes to have the opera per- 
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formed. And I am in this sad plight; therefore 
I call upon you, you alone can help me 
more than all ‘the fourteen helpers to the 
need ya an? 

“You will, I trust, not object if I, although 
not lacking in modesty, confess to a little pride, 
when I say that I am the only Austrian com- 
poser whose compositions are to be found every- 
where on German as well as non-German 
concert programs. (Brahms and Volkmann 
cannot be counted Austrians.) It is not alone 
the earlier evidence of your friendly feeling to- 
wards me, but also the merit of my work which 
encourages me to bespeak your powerful influ- 
ence. I am told that Conductor Dessoff not only 
gave the opera high praise but he was also very 
strongly in favor of producing it. This esti- 
mate must carry great weight with any one who 
knows Dessoff’s strict sense of duty and thor- 
oughness. I realize that though the text has 
been much improved, there is still room for 
criticism. But oh, great heavens! Goethe and 
Schiller were unfortunately no longer living 
when I, having only my modest stipend, applied 
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to the poets fora libretto. Moreover, as I know 
Goethe and Schiller, I do not believe they would 
have supplied me with one. Indeed the libretto 
of the Magic Flute is hardly an ideal one, and 
still the opera has kept its place on the stage for 
nearly a century. I can almost hear your smil- 
ing rejoinder: that I am not a Mozart, and 
Heaven knows that is true. I should be con- 
tent therefore, if my composition were to live 
half as long as the Magic Flute. All things 
considered I believe I have composed something 
which has life in it and is a thorough piece of 
work. If you are willing to accept such ques- 
tionable security, I am prepared to take the re- 
sponsibility for the opera’s being a success if 
properly presented. ‘This has reference to at 
least three quarters of the composition, and the 
fourth quarter you would doubtless cut in any 
event. I have reason to believe that the man- 
agement owing to several failures of our native 
artists is timid and mistrustful. To be an Aus- 
trian may perhaps sometimes be a misfortune, 
but surely it has not yet become a disgrace. The 
State gives pensions, commissions and stipends 
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to artists. When one of them lives up to his 
promise, and after years of difficult and con- 
scientious effort submits a piece of work that 
has merit and which seems calculated to suc- 
ceed, he finds all doors closed against him! If 
my work were poor, I should not think of urg- 
ing it on the ground of its being a home prod- 
uct, but if it is good, that fact ought not, in all 
fairness prove an obstacle. . . . The State has 
appointed you to a position of honor—a noble 
one—with the duty of promoting art and all 
artistic interests. ‘This function includes help- 
ing artists in difficulties. To this lofty mission 
of yours, I appeal.” 

Then, in 1873, came the opening of the In- 
ternational Exposition. In my secret heart I 
hoped that there might be some presentation 
of Austrian art, and that we should be able to 
exhibit as a home product some new music of 
a high order. Had not pavilions been built for 
the plastic arts? 

One evening about this time I walked into 
the tavern where we customarily met of an 
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evening. Mosenthal called out to me as I 
entered: “Well, my dear Goldmark, have you 
heard the news? ‘The parts of the opera have 
already been assigned.” ‘Is that so?” I cried 
joyfully. “Yes,” he said, “but—it is Aida.” 
The joke was a cruel one. Aida then quite un- 
known to me was given, and I was deprived in 
advance of the credit for introducing new and 
unusual local color. Up to that time there had 
been no opera of that type. 

Still the performance of my new composi- 
tions by Hellmesberger and at the Philharmonic 
Concerts had aroused expectations. The news- 
papers began to take note of The Queen of 
Sheba and the opera was often talked about. 
So much so that Speidel, once happening to be 
out of town, wrote: “The opera had better be 
given; let us put an end to the talk of genius 
unappreciated.” Still it was not produced, 


Then something happened which was to 
bring help. A committee arranged a charity 
concert in the Music Society’s large hall. 
Liszt, who had not played in public for thirty 
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years, was invited to take part. This created 
a great sensation. Apparently in order to give 
added interest to the affair, Herbeck suggested 
that something from The Queen of Sheba be 
performed. ‘They came to me with a request 
for the Entrance March in which the chorus 
has an important part. I scented mischief and 
refused flatly, believing it to be simply a trap. 
In order to economize they planned to have only 
a single rehearsal, so I was convinced there 
would not be an adequate presentation. Then, 
too, the public at the time was set against any- 
thing new. ‘The march was designed for the 
operatic stage and was dependent upon gor- 
geous scenery and costuming. What impres- 
sion could be hoped for at a noonday concert? 
Moreover, Liszt would be the center of inter- 
est. Beside him, everything else would natu- 
rally fade into insignificance. ‘The best to be 
hoped for would be a lukewarm reception, but 
under the circumstances, the march might well 
be an absolute failure. Even if it were received 
merely with indifference my chances would be 
ruined and the opera buried for all time. This 
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indeed seemed to me the probable outcome, and 
I refused the request. 

But the committee would not take no for an 
answer. ‘They approached me again and again. 
Finally, Dessoff said to me: ‘Why don’t you 
let them have the march? You have nothing 
to lose; it is absolutely dead now. In case the 
performance is a failure you won’t be any worse 
off than you are at present. If, as I hope, it 
succeeds, an important step forward will have 
been taken, and remember—lI am to be the 
director and you can surely rely upon me.” 
That turned the scale—I yielded. In spite of 
the inauspicious circumstances, the composition 
scored a great and most enthusiastic success. 
Liszt congratulated me coram publico. 

The next day Hanslick, in writing of the 
concert, said that the march was the only part 
of the opera fit to be performed and likely to 
get a hearing. This taught me what was to be 
expected from that quarter. Circumstances, 
however, worked in my favor. ‘There were 
empty houses at the Court Opera. The box 
receipts were meager; the deficit grew ever 
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heavier. Prince Hohenlohe, Director-General 
of the opera, was familiar with parts of my 
opera sung by G. Walter. He now demanded 
that the opera be performed. Still Herbeck 
took no steps in that direction. The Prince 
insisted; Herbeck evaded the issue. This was 
repeated so often that the Prince grew very an- 
gry. One day the Princess expressed to Mosen- 
thal a desire to hear my new violin sonata 
which had recently been played by Hellmes- 
berger. Mosenthal made arrangements for an 
evening of music at which Hellmesberger and 
Professor Epstein played the sonata, the Prince 
and Princess being among those present. There 
was talk of my opera and of Herbeck’s opposi- 
tion, at which the now thoroughly irritated 
Prince exclaimed angrily: “I will break his 
neck if he does not produce the opera.” Ina 
final attempt to avoid giving it, Herbeck 
brought out Gotz’ The Taming of the Shrew, 
but even this charming piece failed as had all 
the other new compositions previously at- 
tempted. Whether it was because the cast was 
not a strong one or because people had become 
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accustomed to doing without opera—the fact 
was, the house remained empty. 

So finally they felt obliged to accept The 
Queen of Sheba. When the contract was being 
closed there occurred an amusing quid pro quo. 
I asked for an initial fee of five hundred florins 
for the music already delivered; Herbeck re- 
fused it. The contract had been handed to me 
to sign; I started to read it and laughed aloud. 
The document proved to be the contract with 
Gotz for his Taming of the Shrew, by which 
it was agreed that Gotz should receive an initial 
fee of one thousand florins. The secretary had 
mixed up the two papers. Laughing, I showed 
Herbeck this contract. But I received only two 
hundred florins—not enough to cover the cost 
of copying. 


There could be no thought of doing much in 
the way of costumes and scenery because the 
treasury was empty and because Herbeck had 
so little faith in the opera. Herbeck’s distrust 
may afford some excuse for his behavior. With 
his help, I collected the necessary stage settings 
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out of the properties of some old operas. Only 
the temple setting had to be made by Brioschi 
as there was nothing of the kind on hand; the 
costumes, also, were old with the exception of 
those of the soloists. The cast, however, was 
the very best available. Walter, Beck, Roki- 
tanski, Materna and Wilt. (The Astaroth 
was very poor.) I had to fight for Wilt whom 
Herbeck did not wish to give me; the part of 
Sulamith had been created for her. 

The rehearsals began. Now I must confess 
the truth: The further we proceeded, the more 
favorably disposed Herbeck grew. Whether it 
was because his confidence increased as he be- 
came more familiar with the opera, and 
he became more hopeful of the much needed 
success, or because Hohenlohe had made things 
hot for him, he now became wildly enthusiastic 
about the opera. One day he said to me: “Dear 
Mr. Goldmark, I am troubled about Beck 
(Solomon), he must have some applause all to 
himself. If there is no chance for this, he will 
be out of humor the whole evening and will 
sing listlessly, and pretty soon will give up the 
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part. That is a weakness of his, you will have 
to put up with it in so great an artist. If you 
wish to keep Beck you will have to compose 
something that will give him the opportunity 
for applause all his own. You can provide the 
opportunity at his entrance into the temple.” 
What was I to do? Beck was too important to 
lose. At his entrance into the temple his sing- 
ing was limited to the lines: “Blick empor zu 
jenem Rauman, zu des Héchsten Majestat.” | 
added a few more, and every evening Beck had 
his own special applause. 


Then came the dress rehearsal, and I will 
remember it as long as I live. The rehearsal 
was to begin at seven o’clock; the house was 
only half full and dimly lighted; the prepara- 
tions dragged along. Finally at eight o’clock 
the curtain rose. In order to economize there 
was little lighting. The singers had become 
tired, worn out by the rehearsals. Wilt, hoarse 
at the outset, barely marked time; the whole 
thing dragged, most of all Gericke, the young 
director. Before this, only one act at a time 
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had been rehearsed. Now, for the first time the 
opera was to be rehearsed as a whole. It took 
four hours. ‘There were too many people 
present to be able to rehearse without interrup- 
tion and to repeat when necessary. But there 
was too small an audience to produce the atmos- 
phere and excitement of a premicre. In a 
word, the performance was as heavy as lead. 
Nothing seemed to go; everything we tried 
failed. We left the place at midnight with the 
firm conviction that a crash was coming—a 
horrible failure. 

The Prince, dismayed, asked me to come into 
his box. ‘For God’s sake, you must cut the 
opera heavily. It is impossible to produce it 
as it now stands.” And so we, Herbeck, Mosen- 
thal, Gericke and I returned to the room where 
we rehearsed to do the cutting. But dead tired 
as we were, nobody knew where to begin. We 
decided to postpone it until the next day and 
went together to a restaurant for supper. 
There, at the table I fainted dead away; it had 
been more than I could stand. Gericke took me 
home ina carriage. The next morning brought 
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the message that Wilt was very hoarse and 
would not be able to sing for a week. During 
this interval there would be time for the news 
of the impending failure to spread widely; but 
we would also gain time to make the cuts and to 
have everything carefully prepared. 


A week later the performance took place. It 
was in March 1875, I think on the 13th. The 
house was filled to the top gallery. Wilt, with 
a figure like a misshapen potato, but with one 
of the most glorious of voices, made her first 
appearance with the song, “Der Freund ist 
dein,” and was greeted with rapturous applause. 
The curse was lifted, the right mood recoy- 
ered, and all sang as though inspired. The per- 
formance was a complete success. Eventually 
all that had been cut was restored. 

After the performance I accepted an invita- 
tion to a supper party ostensibly given for me 
but arranged really in honor of Karl Eckert, 
conductor of the Berlin Court Opera who had 
been present at the performance. I sat next 
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to Heinrich Laube. Acting upon a suggestion 
made to him privately, he offered a toast to 
the success of the evening, but when he turned 
to toast me, he did not know my name. Much 
jolly laughter followed. 

I want to tell here the story of my second 
meeting with Laube, although it did not occur 
until five years later, in 1880, at Karlsbad. We 
met at the spring in the morning (not so very 
early). As we chatted while drinking the 
waters, he started on a serious, fairly difficult 
philosophical subject. I pursued it and possi- 
bly elaborated it a little too far. It may have 
been a bit fatiguing to him on a morning stroll 
to the spring, for he suddenly changed the sub- 
ject with the question, “Where and when were 
you born? When did you compose your opera, 
The Queen of Sheba?” I guessed the reason 
for this unexpected interest. The next morning 
the same proceeding was repeated, only this 
time it was he who got involved at some length 
in a serious subject. Then I said suddenly: 
“Dr, Laube, where and when were you born?” 
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He looked shrewdly at me with his blue eyes 
and smiled, at the same time shaking his finger 
threateningly. 


And now let us return to her Majesty, the 
Queen. The morning after the first perform- 
ance—alas! what scathing criticism! The 
evening before the dress rehearsal I was sitting, 
as so often of an evening, in a café with Billroth 
and Brahms. There was talk of the coming 
performance. “Oh, well,” said Brahms, “it is 
customary to drown the first litter.” It was 
further warning of what to expect. However, 
I was not prepared for the kind of thing I was 
to hear from Hanslick. His criticism was sim- 
ply annihilating. Ridicule, lies, contempt! 
Hanslick and Speidel had tried to outdo each 
other in denunciations. Hanslick expressed 
himself far less severely in his book, The Opera, 
which appeared somewhat later. Twenty years 
after he completely changed his opinion and 
wrote a brilliant article about my opera after it 
had had its hundredth performance at the 
Vienna Court Opera house. However, the ad- 
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verse criticism did not seriously impair our suc- 
cess in Vienna. ‘The opera was performed 
thirty times to full houses during its first winter 
season. But the effect of these very influential 
reviews was all the greater—outside of Vienna. 
Several publishers had endeavored to secure the 
opera before it was performed, but after the 
performance their offers were withdrawn not- 
withstanding its undeniable success. ‘Two years 
after the premiére I was still without a pub- 
lisher—to be sure, as was my custom, I had 
made no effort to find one. 

One day, Hugo Pohle, a young publisher 
from Hamburg, appeared at my door. “I 
heard your Queen of Sheba yesterday,” he said, 
“and would like to secure the opera.” I asked 
a very modest sum payable in instalments and 
the matter was settled. When I inquired of 
him how he chanced to think of my opera, he 
said: “I thought whoever composed the suite 
Opus 11, must be capable of other things and 
so I came on.” 

The next year the opera was produced in 
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Budapest, in Hungarian, and the second per- 
formance in German, followed in Hamburg. 
Then came a succession of performances in 
German, but not until five years later was it 
given in Berlin, Dresden or Munich. 
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ITALIAN EXPERIENCES 


OnE day in 1879 I received a letter from 
Turin. The son of Deponi, the impresario of 
the Royal Opera House, wrote me that he had 
come to know The Queen of Sheba from the 
piano arrangement, was most enthusiastic about 
the opera, and that his father wanted to produce 
it. Of course, I had no objections. Many 
weeks later Pedrotti the conductor, the scene 
painter and the master mechanic of that opera 
house, made their appearance. They came on 
behalf of the Luccas of Milan, publishers, who 
wished to secure the Italian rights. 

These gentlemen came to Vienna to see and 
hear the opera. There had been changes 
in the cast and the performance was slovenly 
and extremely poor. Pedrotti was not deterred 
by this. An agreement was made to produce 
the opera in Turin and I signed a contract with 
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the Luccas of Milan in which I agreed also to 
superintend the production of all the perform- 
ances in Italy. This I did because owing to 
their system of opera seasons real stage mana- 
gers were practically unknown in that country. 
At most opera houses the orchestra and chorus 
are under permanent engagement; the soloists 
are chosen and engaged for a particular opera; 
and there is no such thing as a stage manager 
in the sense in which the term is used by us. 
His duties are usually attended to by the ballet 
master. (!!)) In Rome the work was done by 
the feuilleton writer (appendeciste) of one of 
the big papers. (!) Possibly to-day—thirty 
years later—things have changed there. Two 
years ago, in 1908, when I brought out my 
Winter’s Tale in Turin there was still no 
stage manager as such, but the young conductor, 
Seraphi, was both an excellent director and a 
highly gifted stage manager. 

My first visit to Turin was in the winter of 
1880. There were some fairly good people in 
the cast. The chorus and orchestra were ex- 
cellent; Assad and the queen, both first-rate 
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artists but already somewhat passé; Sulamith, 
unintelligent but possessed of a powerful voice. 
In Pedrotti I found a charming man and a 
thoroughly trained musician, full of ardor and 
enthusiasm, although no longer young. He 
had also originality and was Italian to the core; 
his opera Tutti in meschera had been performed 
very often. Ata rehearsal he overflowed with 
enthusiasm when the passage, ‘“Magische 
Tone,” which Assad sings in the second act, 
was reached, and, turning to the musicians, he 
cried out again and again: “Quel melodia! una 
vera Belliviana!” Whenever any one made a 
mistake he would thunder: “Corpo di Ma- 
donississisima.? Once when two of the musi- 
cians chattered while a delicate passage was 
being sung, Pedrotti yelled at them: “Are you 
not ashamed of yourselves, with a great master 
from abroad present?” At the first perform- 
ance two gentlemen in the first row of the par- 
quet, which is separated from the orchestra 
merely by a cord, heard the unusual harmonies 
of Astaroth’s love call, and remarked aloud: 
“Why, that is all wrong.” Pedrotti was en- 
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raged and turning around, screamed: “That is 
not true; you don’t understand anything.” In 
the prelude to the second act—a night scene 
followed by festival music—I had inadvert- 
ently marked the second composition andante. 
The tempo had already been changed in 
Vienna. However, Pedrotti wished to play it 
in this way and he did. 

At the first performance, he got excited and 
tried to rush ahead but the kettledrum kept the 
whole orchestra back; it was unable to keep 
up. At this, he beat the brass on the stand (to 
be found everywhere in Italy) so violently and 
drove the whole orchestra into so fast and 
furious a tempo that the wind instruments, 
with their sustained or grace notes, could hardly 
keep up. I was standing behind the curtain 
wringing my hands in expectation of hisses and 
cat calls, but the effect was quite different. The 
audience jumped to their feet, applauded and 
shouted encore like mad. The musicians had 
barely time to pour the water from their instru- 
ments. ‘The passage was repeated, and the same 
thing occurred at the sixteen performances 
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which followed. That taught me how success 
could be secured in other passages as well as this 
one. 

The opera house is acoustically poor, muffling 
all sound. The Turin audiences, unlike those 
of many other Italian cities, are very serious 
minded. Possibly some things are lost upon 
them at first, but they have respect for German 
music. I was to have many an experience, 
amusing and characteristic, illustrating how 
much the German stage as well as audience 
differs from the Italian. 

Directions were given in the libretto how the 
scenery should be painted. As was customary 
it was set in place for the first time at the dress 
rehearsal. ‘The curtain rose on the scene in the 
temple, and I saw, to my horror, the outer 
court of the temple with the sky above it, in- 
stead of the inner chamber with the seven- 
branched candlesticks and the mystical Holy of 
Holies containing the Ark of the Covenant, 
which is opened later. ‘The scene painter in- 
stead of following the directions of the libretto 
had simply copied the background of Raphael’s 
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well-known painting, the Sposalizio. ‘This was 
the day before the performance; nothing could 
be done about it, but it really did not matter. 
The Holy of Holies containing the Ark of the 
Covenant, lay open—under the open sky! — 
without giving offense to anybody. 

At that time I still frequently got into trouble 
with my Italian. ‘Those Italian cities which 
subsidize their opera appoint honorary coun- 
cilors with supervisory powers. One of these 
councilors, a distinguished painter, was not 
satisfied with the Viennese costumes. He ex- 
plained this to me in a speech which took half 
an hour, talking as fast as only Italians can. 
I had by this time learned Italian enough to be 
barely able to stage my opera, but I was not up 
to this flood of words. In vain I tried hard 
to catch even a word of what he was talking 
about. At the end he asked: “Avete capito2?” 
“Not a word,” I said calmly. One furious look, 
and he was gone. 

Every Sunday afternoon, after mass, the 
Marquise Andrea, a lady of fashion, had quar- 
tet playing at her house, a thing unusual in 
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Italy. They gave my B Minor Quartet and 
did it extremely well. I sat next to the Mar- 
quise. When she asked me what I thought 
of the performance, I said: “I am filled with 
delight.” The lady blushed and turned away 
embarrassed; the conversation came to an end. 
On the way home I related the incident to Ped- 
rotti, who had also been there. He shouted 
with laughter and said: ‘‘Wretch, instead of 
saying, ‘I am overcome with delight,’ you said: 
‘I am overcome with lust’ (diletiivo).” Then 
it was my turn to laugh. 

I saw my dear Pedrotti only twice after that. 
Once when he came to Bologna to the premiere 
of the Queen, and once on my way to Rome 
when I met him at Verona, his home. He be- 
came the director of the Lyceum at Pesaro. 
Shortly after he drowned himself. I have 
always kept this admirable man in warm re- 
membrance. 


From Turin I went to Genoa, wishing to 
call on Verdi. The conductor of the Genoese 
opera where they had also acquired the rights 
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for The Queen of Sheba, had been notified by 
my publishers, the Luccas of Milan, of my wish 
and had been requested to arrange for the call. 
Having reached Genoa I went in the evening 
to the opera house. They were giving one of 
those operas which appear in Italy one year but 
which are forgotten by the next. The house 
was frightfully empty. Barely forty people 
in the whole big theater. The conductor saw 
and recognized me. He came at once to the 
railing and we arranged for the call on Verdi. 

At that performance I had an experience 
such as can only occur in Italy or in the far 
west of North America where you can see 
placards tacked to the wall in some theaters 
bearing these words: ‘Please do not fire on the 
actors—they are doing the best they can.” 
There were barely twenty people in the par- 
quet; all the boxes were empty save one occu- 
pied by four young men. 

A strikingly handsome young woman ap- 
peared on the stage and sang superbly. At this 
the four gentlemen in the box began to make 
a noise like the chirping of birds which grew 
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louder and louder until it became a violent 
whistling. They followed this with bleating 
like sheep and lowing like cattle; and all this 
time the singing went on. Some one called to 
them from the parquet: “Alla porta.” ‘The 
same cry was returned from the box. Pande- 
monium reigned. Finally the curtain had to 
be dropped and the performance stopped. The 
curtain was barely down when those in the 
box applauded and shouted like mad and every- 
body else did the same. Then the curtain was 
raised again and the singer reappeared. She 
bowed in acknowledgment, and was apparently 
prepared to continue her singing. But at the 
same moment the bleating, grunting and 
whistling issued again from the box. I felt 
sorry for the poor girl who left the stage weep- 
ing. 

The next day I fell very seriously ill. A 
letter requesting me to go to see Verdi arrived. 
But I lay abed very sick for a week and as soon 
as I was able to be up, I left Genoa without 
having seen Verdi. 

To Florence I went by way of Pisa, so as to 
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see all the wonders of that city. In Florence I 
visited the Pitti and Uffizi galleries and I spent 
there in all seven hours. Weakened and un- 
strung as I was, I almost had a relapse. After 
a short visit to beautiful San Miniato at Fiesole 
I was off to Venice. 

The hotel gondola was awaiting my arrival, 
at the station; a gentleman got in with me. 
Brilliant sunshine flooded the Grand Canal. 
The words, “A fairy tale,” escaped me. “Oh, 
you are German,” my fellow passenger re- 
marked; and I, too, was pleased to meet a Ger- 
man. He proved to bea singer from the Karls- 
ruhe Court Opera and a friend of Dessoff’s who 
had at that time a position there. 

The next day I went to the Academy. 
Warned by my experience in Florence I 
planned to see nothing but Titian’s Assumption. 
Whether it was due to my increased apprecia- 
tion of art, or to my spent nerves, I know not. 
But I was never more impressed by any effect 
in painting than by the indescribably moving 
look in the eyes of the Virgin Mother, floating 
in space, in adoration before the Godhead. 
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What an outpouring of the artistic spirit, what 
intensity of feeling on the part of the 
artist, and what skill in giving it adequate 
expression! With tears in my eyes and pro- 
foundly moved I left the gallery. I had no 
desire to see another picture and did not look 
at another one. 


As called for by the contract, The Queen of 
Sheba came to Bologna in October of the year 
1880, and consequently I with her. The 
Teatro Communale is the most wonderful 
auditorium acoustically that I have ever known. 
In it Assad’s weak voice, already passé, sounded 
young and fresh; I was unable to dampen suffi- 
ciently the overflowing volume of the orchestra. 
It is quite impossible to estimate the far reach- 
ing effect of this wealth of harmonious sound, 
idealizing and transfiguring everything. It 
stimulates the singers and increases the bril- 
liancy and finish of the performances. In this 
way it encourages the development and love of 
art on the part of the public. Bologna’s 
audiences are considered among the most cul- 
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tured of Italy and my experience confirmed this 
opinion. 

The season there was to open, as it did almost 
everywhere else, with The Queen of Sheba. 
We rehearsed morning and evening. The 
chorus master invited me to listen to the sing- 
ing of the choruses. I did so. The chorus sang 
“Der Freund ist dein,” from the first scene, in 
which they accompany Sulamith. She was not 
yet present at rehearsals, and, lacking her 
treble which carries the melody, the song 
sounded incomplete and unimpressive. A few 
of the singers tried timidly to applaud, at which 
the whole chorus broke into loud hissing. As 
I understood why they did so, their impulsive 
frankness pleased and impressed me. At the 
next rehearsal Sulamith sang the scene with 
them and this time the whole chorus applauded 
like mad. 

The Bolognese chorus is a permanent body 
and consists mostly of small mechanics and 
workmen to whom this employment brings in 
merely some additional earnings. The chorus- 
master assured me that half of the chorus could 
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not read a note; they learn everything by heart. 
Just think what musical talent one must have 
to be able to learn to sing the music of the 
“brawl” scene in the Meistersinger, keeping 
perfect time, although unable to read a note. 


A week before the performance Turolla, 
who was to take the part of the Queen, arrived. 
She was a strikingly handsome girl of barely 
twenty and had made a great success the pre- 
ceding season as a prima donna at the Scala in 
Milan. While the others were all singing full 
voice she was still only marking time. She 
made many demands—a change in one passage, 
a cut, a transposition somewhere else et cetera; 
altogether she appeared somewhat haughty. 
And with all this I had not yet heard her voice. 
Losing my temper, I said curtly: “My dear 
young lady, this part was written for a mezzo 
soprano and up to the present time has been 
sung everywhere by a mezzo soprano. You 
were engaged for the part and must therefore 
have known what it called for. I shall change 


nothing.” 
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A considerable degree of dissatisfaction be- 
came general. ‘Then she rose to her feet—we 
had already reached the third act—and sang 
full voiced the scene with the King. I was 
so overcome that my eyes filled with tears. I 
grasped both her hands and said: “You are 
a great artist, ask whatever you wish, I will 
change anything at your request.” At this, 
she embraced me laughing and said: “Not at 
all, caro maestro. It was my stupid fear of the 
strict German maestro that made me act so.” 
Her interpretation of the Queen was one of the 
most superb that I ever heard. Long after she 
appeared in Vienna; there, also, she was ex- 
tremely well liked, but alas, that wonderful 
voice had faded early. 
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CHAPTER XV 
I DISCOVER THE ANCIENT WORLD 


In the spring of 1881 I went to Rome with 
Brahms and Billroth. These two were on a 
pleasure trip, I on business—to stage my Queen 
of Sheba at the Apollo Theater. The first thing 
we three did was to go to the church of Pietro 
di Vincolo to see Michael Angelo’s Moses. I 
was struck dumb with admiration. The statue 
is a lofty conception of an heroic soul—man at 
his greatest. It has the look of one gazing 
majestically into the distance, beyond the multi- 
tude. I was, of course familiar with the figure 
from many copies, but they were to the 
original what a photograph of Mont Blanc is 
to the mountain itself. “I will come here every 
day,” I muttered to myself. Brahms, who 
overheard me, remarked: ‘Well, you had bet- 
ter first try the Vatican.” The next day I did go 
to the Vatican and no more did I go to see the 
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Moses. What a bewildering wealth of master- 
pieces! Daily for twenty-four days I spent some 
hours there. One day while I was standing lost 
in study of that enchanting youth in the Rezn- 
carnatione, there appeared suddenly four men 
in liveries covered with gold brocade carrying 
a litter similarly bedecked. I could not imagine 
what they had come for. Then, at the end of 
this oblong room a door opened. Beyond was 
a long hall or corridor and in it a number of 
people were waiting for an audience with the 
Pope. The litter-bearers went in, obviously to 
call for the Pope. The door remained open for 
some time; to this happy accident I owe the 
opportunity of seeing the famous Areazzi gobe- 
lins hanging there, the designs for which were 
sketched by Raphael and executed by his pupils. 

One afternoon we drove out onto the Cam- 
pagna to see a prechristian grave recently 
opened. Two chambers into which we de- 
scended contained nothing but two great empty 
granite sarcophagi. The walls, covered with 
mythological figures done in stucco carefully 
finished and colored, were interesting. Bill- 
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roth remarked, “Two thousand years ago mere 
craftsmen made such things as these.” As we 
walked through the narrow, dirty, dark streets 
of the ghetto and saw the healthy little boys 
playing there, Brahms said: “It can’t be that 
the place is so very unhealthy.” ‘To which Bill- 
roth answered: ‘What we see proves nothing; 
these are the survivors, the weaklings have 
died.” 


Brahms and Billroth left for Sicily. The 
death of the impresario in the first week after 
my arrival prevented the opening of the opera 
season; so I remained in order to enjoy Rome. 

When I asked Thorwaldsen how long it 
would be necessary to remain in Rome in order 
to have seen everything, he replied that he 
couldn’t say as he himself had been living there 
for only thirty-six years. I could not spare 
as much time as that, so I limited myself to the 
most noteworthy treasures. As already men- 
tioned, I spent from two to four hours daily, 
for twenty-three days, in the raccio nuovo. 
Not until then had I discovered that sculpture 
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too could be impressive and soul stirring. The 
examples one saw in Vienna at that time were 
not of a high order. At least this was true of 
those publicly exhibited. When I entered 
these galleries with their glorious antiques be- 
wildering in number, I felt like a barbarian con- 
fronting European civilization. In many other 
galleries also I became deeply immersed in the 
study of sculpture. It isa common error to sup- 
pose that the northerner’s longing for Italy is 
because of her natural beauties. For all the 
Campagna and the Alban Hills, Italian land- 
scapes cannot compare with our Alpine scenery. 

What probably attracts the northerners most 
are the delightful people and their bright, 
happy lives—not to mention the dolce far 
mente. ‘Then comes the magnificent wealth 
of art treasures; finally, the charm of the cities, 
each with its marked individuality. German 
cities, in spite of some special attractions, are 
in the main much alike, with a few exceptions, 
such as Niirnburg and Salzburg. In Italy 
almost every city has a character of its own. 
Compare Pisa, Bologna the city of arcades, 
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Venice, Florence, Rome the incomparable, 
Naples, Sienna, Orvieto, and other cities. How 
much variety and originality in each one of 
them! 

In Orvieto I was to have an experience of real 
Italian tolerance in matters of faith and reli- 
gious ceremonial such as would be almost in- 
conceivable amongst us. 


We were approaching the famous Roman 
Holy Week, with all the pomp and splendor of 
her churches. ‘The Sistine Chapel remained 
closed as the Pope in captivity, holds no serv- 
ice. I did not hear the singing of the cele- 
brated Miserere. But I heard a mass of Baint’s, 
in one of the large side chapels of St. Peter’s. 
(It is worth a journey to Rome just to see this 
building.) The responses in the Lamentations 
were sung alternately by an old man (probably 
one of the last of the Castrati, I think his name 
was Caraffa), and by a tenor with one of the 
sweetest voices that I ever heard. 

Luigi Mancinelli was to direct my opera in 
Rome and had already done so in Bologna— 
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later he made a great name at Covent Garden, 
London. As we neared Holy Week he said to 
me, one day: ‘There will be nothing going on 
here now. Won’t you come home with me 
to Orvieto? I want you to spend the holidays 
with us. It is only two hours by rail.” I went 
with him. 


The little old Etruscan town, Orvieto, lies 
upon a plain as smooth as a bowling green. It 
is famous for its cathedral with Luciano’s fres- 
coes of purgatory. It has also a superb facade 
on which sacred legends are depicted. The 
figures, a meter high, are done in variegated 
colored marble. When in Rome, I had seen 
a fresco of Raphael’s in one of the stanzas of 
the Vatican depicting the “Mass of Bolsena.” 
Once upon a time, a priest in saying mass, in 
the near-by Bolsena, had suddenly noticed blood 
dropping from the consecrated wafer on to the 
altar cloth. He reported this to the Pope. 
(In his painting Raphael had substituted for 
the portrait of the contemporary Pope that of 
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Pope Julius II, who had given him the com- 
mission for the picture.) The Pope goes to Bol- 
sena, is shown the red spots on the altar cloth 
and declares them to be the blood of Christ— 
a miracle. He vows to build a church to com- 
memorate this miracle wherever on the home- 
ward journey the horses should stop of their 
own accord. ‘The horses ran up hill as far as 
Orvieto. There, where they stopped, the 
church was built. Thus runs the legend. 

On the afternoon before Easter Sunday, 
Mancinelli said to me: “Let us go to church, 
we shall hear High Mass with splendid music.” 
It was a very solemn occasion. At the high 
altar a bishop officiated with a large number of 
clerics (monks) seated in the choir seats on 
either side. The singers in the organ-loft wore 
their church vestments. ‘The tenor sang an 
aria from Lucretia; in the response the bass fol- 
lowed, in the sub-dominant with one from 
Belisario. ‘The whole wide altar space was en- 
closed by a marble balustrade on which a ragged 
youngster sat astride. He shouted through a 
paper cornucopia mimicking the singers in the 
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funniest way. Nobody was offended by this. 
No one made the boy stop. 

The inhabitants of the city, burghers and 
winegrowers, stood about in groups, chatting 
aloud and with animation about the harvest, 
and their cattle, about wines and market prices; 
they paid no attention whatever to the services 
at the altar. A young woman sitting on the 
floor, leaning against a pillar, even nursed her 
baby. No one seemed shocked. 

Just then a young priest passing, said to my 
companion: “Gigi, my friend, come along, 
I will show you something interesting.” We 
stepped into a side chapel. Here we saw a tall 
cabinet on a landing above us to which two cov- 
ered wooden stairways led, one on either side. 
We climbed the stairs. When we had reached 
the landing, the priest opened the two folding 
doors of the cabinet. Within was a gilded 
casket. This he rolled out on to the platform 
and opened an inner set of folding doors and 
within we saw a piece of old coarse linen in an 
upright frame. Lighting a wax candle he 
showed the red spots of blood. It was the altar 
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cloth of the “Mass of Bolsena” which had led 
to establishing the shrine at this spot. While he 
was telling us the story of the miracle, as pre- 
viously described, the bishop with the whole 
chapter appeared. He waited until the young 
priest above had finished his tale. Then we de- 
scended the stairway on the right, and the 
bishop ascended on the left. He knelt before 
the holy cloth and said his prayers. The solemn 
High Mass had been celebrated in commemora- 
tion of the anniversary of this miracle. 

In the following year (1882) The Queen of 
Sheba was finally given in Rome and I had 
to go there again to stage the opera. I was 
shocked by the wretched cast and things hap- 
pened which were most ridiculous and often 
vexatious, but which did not seem to trouble 
anybody. When we tried the scenery for the 
storm in the desert (the simoon) I noticed 
that the background for the light effects had not 
been properly painted—so that the rapidly 
moving lights intended to represent glowing 
sand clouds, produced no such illusion. I men- 
tioned this defect to a member of the theater 
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committee who sat next to me in the parquet. 
“That will not trouble us,” said he, “the music 
should express everything. If it does not do so, 
it must be poor music.” 

The children who appeared dancing or bear- 
ing gifts while the Entrance March was being 
played, should have been made up as blacka- 
moors. ‘Their hands and bare legs had been 
blacked, but the black wire face masks had been 
forgotten. So they danced with shining red 
faces and with hands and legs black. Nobody 
seemed to notice it. 

In the temple scene, when the Holy of Holies 
is opened the volume of the chorus dropped, 
as I found, too abruptly. To overcome this, I 
increased the strength of the two mighty 
chords of the Hallelujah by adding eight 
trombones, and hid them behind a low parapet 
in the temple. At the dress rehearsal I noticed 
that this piece of movable scenery was lacking. 
The master mechanic reassured me, saying that 
it would be in place at the performance. The 
evening came. The curtain rolled up, and 
there, in Solomon’s temple, planted in the fore- 
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ground, stood eight members of a military band 
in their Italian uniforms, their bombardons and 
ophecleides hanging round their necks. It was 
enough to give you a fit. Nobody paid any at- 
tention to It. 

The peculiar conditions of the Italian stage 
create trying situations. There is no responsible 
management. There is no one who is in 
authority. ‘There is no director to whom one 
can turn in case of need. The impresario, 
generally merely a business man, is seldom at 
the rehearsals; and he assumes little or no re- 
sponsibility for the performance. ‘The result is 
that at the rehearsals, especially at the last 
ones, the back of the stage is filled entirely with 
loungers from the streets. Sitting and stand- 
ing around, the women knit, the men gossip. 
They interfere with the rehearsal, but nobody 
stops them. I have often been much troubled 
by such interruptions—especially in Rome. 

By various experiences I learned that in Italy 
the success of an opera depends largely upon the 
singers. In Turin we were very successful, giv- 
ing sixteen performances. Also at La Scala in 
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Milan we scored a great success; a few years 
later we had only a fair one there. When the 
opera was first given in Rome the receipts were 
meager. On its being repeated fifteen years 
later, the returns were magnificent, Genoa was 
good, Venice middling. In Trieste the first 
performance with a good cast was an extraordi- 
nary success. When the opera was repeated 
the following year, it failed. In Bologna it was 
given fifteen times. Mignon was to follow, but 
it fell flat. ‘The Queen came to the rescue— 
twenty-eight successive performances were 
given. It was repeated the following year with 
equally favorable results. The fate of operas is 
on the whole peculiar. For instance, the Queen 
was given more than a hundred times in Vienna, 
in Budapest (in Hungarian), in Dresden, Ham- 
burg and Prague. In Munich, Stuttgart and 
Bremen it was given only from four to eight 
times. In Berlin the opera was dropped after 
fifty performances at the Court Opera; that 
was thirty years ago and it has never since been 
revived. 

On my way back from Rome, I wanted to 
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stop at beautiful Siena. We were due there at 
midnight and I asked the conductor to call me; 
the good man forgot to do so and I awoke next 
morning in Florence. To recover my trunk, 
which reposed peacefully in Siena, involved 
many difficulties. I had to pay for my own and 
my trunk’s involuntary journey, but I did not 
get the trunk. After I had applied to ten dif- 
ferent officials without any result, another one 
who had heard the opera in Bologna and had 
become an enthusiastic admirer of the Queen, 
took pity on me and three weeks later the trunk 
reached me in Vienna. 
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THE OPERA IN ITALY 


The Stage Manager—T he Conductor. 

THERE is no person at an Italian opera house 
charged with the function of stage manager, 
whereas in Germany such an official is perma- 
nently established at every one. As to his ability 
—that is another question. 

In the course of thirty-seven years, I have 
myself put The Queen of Sheba, Merlin, The 
Cricket on the Hearth, Gotz von Berlichingen, 
and The Winter’s Tale, on the stage in Ger- 
many and Italy and am therefore qualified to 
express an opinion. 

The authorities are usually very glad to have 
the composer present on the first night of an 
opera; his appearance increases the applause. 
But at the rehearsals it is quite the opposite. 
This dislike of the composer can be readily 
understood. ‘The members of the staff have no 
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desire to be enlightened as to the special wishes 
of the composer. The conductor may prefer 
other tempi; the stage manager may wish to 
make his own arrangements instead of follow- 
ing those indicated and which have previously 
proved successful. Everybody knows better 
than the composer what should be done; every- 
body has his own interpretation of the opera. 
A. composer who does not happen to possess the 
authority of a Richard Wagner, may find 
twenty different versions at twenty different 
places, none, not even the smallest place, accept- 
ing the composer’s. I will give two neat experi- 
ences to illustrate how far this may be carried. 

One of the large German opera houses was 
preparing to produce one of my operas and the 
management showed the unusual courtesy of 
sending its young conductor to discuss details 
with me. He brought his copy of the score 
and I saw, jotted down in it, in his own hand- 
writing various definite changes as well as sev- 
eral retardandi, accelerand: et cetera. I asked 
him: “Why did you make these changes?” He 
answered: “That is my interpretation of the 
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opera.” “Now,” said I, “think what would 
become of my composition if different inter- 
pretations were arbitrarily adopted at twenty 
different places. And what do you think would 
happen if you went to Bayreuth with your 
‘own’ interpretation? How quickly they would 
send you packing.” After that he no longer 
insisted upon having his “own” interpretation, 
at least not of my opera. 

And now for a really incredible example of 
arbitrary action. I appeared unexpectedly at 
the last few rehearsals of my Gotz, at a Court 
opera house. Who could describe my surprise 
and indignation when I discovered that without 
the slightest need changes had arbitrarily been 
made in language and music in many passages, 
and characteristic well-known phrases of 
Goethe’s had been replaced by others. This 
had been done, I was told, by order of the con- 
ductor. Fortunately he was absent. There 
might otherwise have been considerable trouble. 
For I was really furious. When I remonstrated 
somewhat excitedly at this inexcusable proceed- 
ing, the stage manager said very naively: “Why, 
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we had not conceived of the possibility of your 
coming here.” 7 


However, with the conductor it is compara- 
tively easy to talk matters over and come to an 
understanding. With the stage manager that 
is impossible. At a theater the stage manager 
is generally an actor of long standing and ex- 
perience who is intent upon the proper presenta- 
tion of the spirit and meaning of the play. He 
is well equipped for his work by years of train- 
ing in the portrayal of characters, and in the 
proper use of words. In this way he has devel- 
oped into an able technician, capable of putting 
a play on the stage with due regard to its dra- 
matic needs and the dramatic effect to be pro- 
duced. 

Conditions are quite different in an opera 
where the spirit of the music should determine 
the whole matter of presentation. The music 
is the background for the plot and creates the 
proper atmosphere. It enlivens and enriches 
the text and develops its dramatic power to a 
degree which the spoken word unaccompanied 
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could not attain. Such is the function of music 
—these are considerations which should not be 
overlooked. A singer studies his role with the 
conductor but invariably what they study is the 
music. With few exceptions, they rarely discuss 
the acting. Unless the stage manager should 
happen to be also a thoroughly trained musician, 
he will readily become absorbed in the stage re- 
quirements and will overlook, perhaps hardly 
even perceive what is needed to bring out the 
full effects of the music, which, indeed, gives 
life, intensity and inspiration to the whole. The 
musical element being neglected, it naturally 
follows that it will suffer and thus the vital 
interdependence of music and story will be 
weakened, if not entirely destroyed. I have 
myself seen my operas staged following the di- 
rections of the libretto without even referring 
to the piano arrangement. 

I should, however, add that I found, espe- 
cially in later years, a hearty welcome, almost 
everywhere. Without allowing anything to 
pass that was fundamentally wrong, I left all 
technical matters to the stage manager and ex- 
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pressed myself fully and without reserve in inti- 
mate talks with the artists about the acting and 
the interpretation of their parts. In all tech- 
nical matters I found men experienced, efficient 
and well-trained. They were well equipped 
also as regards the acting taken as a whole, the 
arrangement of the scenery, the settings, the 
stage machinery, the properties, the lighting 
and the costumes. Moreover, they were versed 
in the handling of large numbers, in keeping 
them alert and responsive and properly disposed 
on the stage. Only in one very important par- 
ticular I found them inadequate. They showed 
none of the initiative and force necessary to 
achieve intelligent presentation of the several 
roles, in close harmony with the music. This 
defect is serious when dealing with young ac- 
tors who have just graduated but still urgently 
need instruction. And how grateful and eager 
are these young people, who set foot upon the 
stage well trained as singers but untrained in 
acting. On one occasion in Cologne, a young 
singer reproached me with tears in her eyes 
and inquired whether I had any grudge against 
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her, as I was helping others more than I did 
ber. 

I myself staged nearly all my operas, both in 
Germany and in Italy—in Linz among other 
places. Ata theater there, with comparatively 
small means, I experienced a very great satis- 
faction. My Gotz was to be given and I was 
invited to attend the rehearsals. It was an 
hour’s distance from Gmunden where I lived, 
so I drove over to have the pleasure—often 
questionable—of listening to a rehearsal with 
piano accompaniment. The singing surprised 
me—the singers were all young; their voices 
fresh and excellently trained, but in acting their 
training was slight. They were conservatory 
graduates who had been on the stage barely half 
ayear. The situation interested me; I remained 
for a fortnight and trained the young people 
in acting as well as in singing. It is true the 
orchestra (four first violins and all the rest in 
the same proportion) was not adequate to the 
needs of the Gétz score, but the conductor, 
Sommer, was young and gifted, and so I had 
the joy of listening to a beautiful, rounded per- 
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formance, more beautiful than one I had heard 
a month before in one of the large Municipal 
opera houses with ample means. 

Nietzsche, in calling Wagner an actor, meant 
this to be a criticism. But a composer who is 
ignorant of the essentials of acting (a Raphael 
without hands as it were) is not prepared for 
the work of the producer. As I see it, a com- 
poser of operas should at least have had training 
as a stage manager. 

In my early days I had, of course, many a 
hard fight with stage managers. Possessed of 
large powers and accustomed to giving orders, 
they readily become arrogant and look down 
condescendingly upon a composer with views of 
his own. But I knew what I wanted and what 
was essential, and would not let anything be put 
over on me. In The Queen of Sheba I had 
thought out very carefully how to build it stead- 
ily toa grand climax. I arranged that while the 
Entrance March was being played the Queen 
should enter in triumph, amidst the rejoicing 
of the people and the King. The stage manager 
at one of the large German Municipal opera 
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houses, a very arrogant and inefficient man, had 
planned to have the King and Queen seated 
on a throne at the very beginning with the or- 
chestra starting in softly while the whole pro- 
cession gradually entered. As a matter of 
stage effect this arrangement was impossible. 
Moreover, it bore no relation whatever to the 
music. I closed my score with a bang and said 
to the director: ‘‘Either the opera is given my 
way, or not at all.” The stage manager with- 
drew sulking, and I staged the opera alone with 
the help of the property man. But at the dress 
rehearsal, when everything was in readiness, the 
amiable stage manager reappeared and on the 
evening of the first performance he was present 
with the others to bow in appreciation of the 
applause. 

Our young composers are unfortunately not 
without blame for this state of affairs. They 
compose operas, knowing nothing of the 
mechanism of the stage. And knowledge of 
all its details is absolutely necessary if your work 
is to be rendered in the way you think it should 
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in a theater orchestra daily for ten years and 
thus seeing the play every evening I learned 
something of stagecraft. It is not enough to 
have the musical and dramatical directions for 
his opera fully indicated in the score; a com- 
poser who is unfamiliar with the stage is help- 
less in conferring with the artists or the stage 
manager for he cannot make clear to them the 
dramatic requirements of his work. If the 
singers and the stage manager detect his igno- 
rance—and they soon find it out—he is lost. 
They won’t let him say another word. 

Often the composer, even an experienced 
one, is invited only to the last two rehearsals. 
He finds the opera ready for production, but 
much of it is not given as he had intended. 
Each one of the artists has studied his role 
separately with no thought of its vital relation 
to the whole. The individual parts in which 
the stage manager takes little or no interest are 
not well done. The ensemble playing is even 
less satisfactory. The conductor has his own 
interpretation, and, to accord with it, his own 
tempi. The stage manager has misunderstood 
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many of the directions in the libretto, many he 
has arbitrarily changed. The first perform- 
ance is close at hand and the whole company 1s 
very nervous as they always are just before a 
premiére. Even the most guarded remark 
creates irritation. ‘The worst of it is, that under 
the circumstances, both composer and artists are 
right, for it is impossible at the last moment 
to make changes in a production for which 
every part has been worked out. In this next 
to the last rehearsal (the dress rehearsal does 
not count) the composer is no longer able to 
change anything. He sees and hears all kinds 
of absurdities and he almost gets heart failure 
because he realizes that the audience will have 
no inkling how far from adequate the per- 
formance is. But even so, this has been a fairly 
friendly reception; even if unwillingly, he has 
been givena hearing. But woe to the poor com- 
poser, who, uninvited and without the authority 
of an established reputation, enters one of the 
big Court opera houses. ‘The high salaried 
singers, the high and mighty stage manager, 
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ignore him completely. He gets angry enough 
to have a fit and does not accomplish a thing. 


Here is a sample to show how eager the 
authorities are to have a composer present at re- 
hearsals. About thirty years ago I wrote to the 
director of one of the largest Court opera 
houses that I should like to be present at the 
rehearsals for the first performance of my 
Queen of Sheba. The reply was, “Better not 
come.” 

Upon this I sent a strong letter, stating that 
the Viennese management had had Richard 
Wagner, Verdi and Gounod come at a consider- 
able expense to stage or to direct their operas. 
The director then invited me—to the dress re- 
hearsal!! As it would have been too late at 
that rehearsal for me to affect the performance 
in any way, I declined with thanks, saying that 
I had no desire to be called before the curtain 
—and remained at home. 

Hector Berlioz is absolutely right when he 
insists that the composer is the heart and soul 
of his composition. When it came to producing 
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his operas, even the great prestige of Richard 
Wagner could not save him from annoyances. 
He who wrote solely for the stage repeated 
again and again that he wanted to have nothing 
to do with it. And then he went and built his 
own opera house. But it goes without saying, 
that not everybody can do that. 
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MY CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


AFTER I had finished The Queen of Sheba, 
I continued on the lookout for a new libretto. 
Meanwhile I was composing orchestral and 
chamber music, a piano quartet, The Rustic 
Wedding et cetera. Quantities of librettos 
were sent me, the authors all seeming to think 
that they would win my favor by the introduc- 
tion of much ensemble singing, processions, 
elaborate equipment of the stage, ballets et 
cetera. But for ten years I waited in vain. 
Then the gifted Siegfried Lipiner brought me 
Merlin. This new and poetic subject attracted 
me. After the text had been worked over and 
changed a great deal, I went to work. After 
Merlin I again received an avalanche of 
librettos. But in most of them the scene was 
laid almost as far north as the Arctic Circle 
and what unpronounceable names! I longed 
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for a story, a plot dealing with simple, happy 
people. For something of that kind I searched 
long in vain. I had a number of Hungarian 
folk tales translated, but when at last I found 
a subject that pleased me, no one could be found 
to make a poem of it. Or when I found the 
poet, his theme was impossible. And so ten 
more years went by. 


In the beginning of the year 1894, Dr. A. 
M. Willner called Dickens’ Cricket on the 
Hearth, to my attention. That was exactly 
what I had been seeking. A group of simple, 
happy people, united by warm affection, gath- 
ered about a cozy hearth. They are tempo- 
rarily distressed by an exciting little incident, 
but soon all is again serene. The glamour, as 
of a fairy tale pervades the whole. The Cricket 
on the Hearth was performed for the first time 
in the winter of 1896. 
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GotpMmark’s Memoirs close with his recol- 
lections of The Cricket on the Hearth. The 
memoirs close before the Master had finished 
his life work. It is significant that The Cricket 
on the Hearth was Goldmark’s last great suc- 
cess. The older generation of Viennese opera- 
goers will recall the enthusiastic reception of 
this kindly village tale, brilliantly rendered by 
Director Jahn. ‘The sign “House sold out” 
hung at the box-office window—and in those 
days that was still a rare occurrence. Soon after 
Goldmark’s creative power began to wane. His 
technical skill grew more subtle and over re- 
fined, so did his melodies and the dramatic qual- 
ity; this impaired the effectiveness of his com- 
positions on the stage. The following operas, 
Die Kriegsgefangene, Gotz von Berlichingen, 
and The Winter’s Tale, have not retained their 
place on our stage. More fortunate is the fate 
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of the piano compositions which significantly 
bear the name of the autumn blossoming dahlia. 
An orchestral composition “From the days of 
my youth” performed for the first time on the 
eightieth birthday of the composer by the Vien- 
nese Philharmonic Society is but a faint re- 
minder of those days. According to report, 
some songs, a piano quintet belonging to his last 
period, and fragments of an opera, were found 
among his unpublished manuscripts. 
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